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PREFACE. 


HE present number of the Folk-Song Journal represents the third and 
concluding part of Mr. A. M. Freeman’s collection of songs from Bally- 
vourney. The value of so truthful and scholarly a record is great already, 
but it will become greater in time to come, when songs now almost forgotten 
by the oldest singers will have died with them. The Folk-Song Society 
considers itself privileged to have been entrusted with the production of so 
important a contribution to Folk-Song and desires once more to express its 
gratitude to Mr. Freeman for his generosity in supplying not only his collection 
but annotations and other material which have entailed much patient work 
and research. Thanks are offered to the following members of the editing- 
committee for their renewed kind help: Miss A. A. Gilchrist (A. A. G.) and 
Mr. Frank Kidson (F. K.). The latter has always been ready to place his 
knowledge and his valuable library of old music at the disposal of his col- 
leagues. Grateful thanks are also due to Mr. Robin Flower, Department of 
MSS., British Museum, for the admirable notes signed R. F. Notes initialled 
L. E. B. are by the editor. 


LUCY E. BROADWOOD. 


33, BELGRAVE Roap, 
Lonpon, S.W. 1. 
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INDEX OF SONGS. 


An Crimf{NEACH Caum. “’S olc a fear greafuig é an Crimineach Caum.” 

An Cartf{n Doun Deas. “ Is bean ti buint luachara, mo chailin doun deas.”’ 
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EAMON A CHNUIC. FirsT AND SECOND VERSIONS. 

An Fron. 
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CnocAinin Artinc. “ Ni Cnocdinin Aiting is ainim don 4it sho.” 

Bimisu 1¢ Ov. “ Tranhdinin foir er leattuiv a redid.” 

ER MWAIDIN ER DROCHT. 

FauA VREA AERACH A CHEOIL. “ Mo hlan er fad chun mna ’gus fear san Ait 
sho méor-timpal.”’ 

Ey in a Ridin. “ Do chedlhing féin na gauna leat.” 

Snuim A GuRA. “ Is mo ghra go léir tu, agus Dé do veaha chim.” 

OH WHERE ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY LITTLE GIRL O ? 
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IRISH FOLK SONGS. 


55--AN CRIMINEACH CAUM. 
[CROOKED CRIMMEEN.] 


138 SuNnG BY Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


‘Sole fear grea- fuig a Cri - mi-neach Caum, Ni ar hach_ shé 


+ 
bé ‘gus ni chedl-hach n& gauin; Ni vréa-cach shé bean is ni ghéan-hach nd 


4 


claun, Is dd&méach biien er fad san - hi, ni cho-rdéch a chfejaun. 


Cf. Petrie, No. 1552, (to the same title), and the next song in this Collection. 

—A. M. F. 

This is like some English ballad-airs of a narrative type and it may be compared 

with “ Villikins and his Dinah,” popular about 1840 onwards, which was really a 
burlesque,version of a genuine folk-ballad, sung to its original tune.—F. K. 


56.—AN CAILIN DOUN DEAS. 
(THE PRETTY DARK GIRL.) 


(No 6th.) 126. SUNG Mr. CONNY DERRYNASAGGART. 


“Is bean tu buint Iwa-cha-ra, mo  chadi- lin doun deas!” ‘‘Ish - ea, ‘gus mé’n 


ué - gi-neas, i - shé de-+rim leat!” ‘“‘Sldin-ti sael chit - mo = lin doun 
i 


deas!" “A-gus céad mwai-rir sian, 
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2 ‘’S bred geal a da laiv (iadsan) agut, mo chailin doun deas.”’ 
* As usuidi iad Asca é, ishé derim leat.” 
* Slainti sael chit-sa, mo chailin doun deas!”’ 
** Go rui céad mwairir sl4n, ishé derim leat !"’ 


3 “Is breA bog a da cion iadsan agut, mo, etc.” 
“Is usuidi lui orha, ishé, etc.” 


4 “Cébé shin er a gnucén?” 
“Ni roiv caruig riav gan priochan.”’ 


5 ‘‘ C4 geanggaléd mo gheardn ?”’ 
“Ni roiv cuil riay gan sdocdn.” 


6 “Is bean tu chayil do néiri.” 
“Is rud é ghin mo wairhin.” 


TRANSLATION. 


1 ‘‘ You are a woman cutting rushes, my pretty dark girl!” 
‘‘T am, and a lonely one, say I to you.” 
** Health and long life to you, my pretty dark girl! ”’ 
‘* A hundred times the same to you, say I to you!” 


2. ‘“‘ Those are two fine white hands of yours.” 
“‘ They are all the better to squeeze.’ 


4 “ Who is that on the hillock ?” 
‘No rock was ever without its rook.” 


5 Where shall I tie up my nag ?”’ 
** No wood was ever without its stump.” 


6 ‘‘ You are a woman that has lost her shame.” 
did my mammy.” 


Mr. Cochlan says that this is a dialogue between a woman and her brother, she 
not recognising him. The words in An Chldirsheach (Pt. ii, No. 11), to a close variant 
of this tune, differ almost totally from Mr. Cochlan’s ; but they are spoken by 
brother and sister, under the circumstances which he states.—A. M. F. 


Cf. Petrie, Nos. 1327 and 1328, to the same title. Cf. tune No. 55 in this Col- 
lection.—L. E. B. 
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57-—AN CRUISHCIN. 
(THE LITTLE JUG.) 


SuNG By ABBEY DERRYNASAGGART. 


ft 


- da mé’r a mwai-li sho im chéd - nui er sraid, 


rai - dui-reacht’sa mea - la ban ‘sig di erchlar; Nuer a vea-sanmna an 


wai-li sho mo f6 - cui vé ‘Saul’ a vfon a taing-ish ea - da-ruing, is 


1 


{6 - ryr a- ta! Is fwaym i- rish a criiish - cin, is bioch shé lan! 


TRANSLATION. 


Long have I dwelt in this place, by the roadside, 

Strolling about, courting women, drinking at table: 

When the women of the place think my pockets are empty, 

Oh, then there is trouble between us-—-as, alas, there is {now} : 
And bring another jug—a full one ! 


The words in Cedl Sidhe (p. 75). The sixth of the scale appears only in the first 
two syllables.—A. M. F. 


There are two variants of an air called “ An Cruiscin lan” in Petrie (Nos. 1231, 
1232) and another variant of the same air, also to that title, in Joyce (1872). There 
seems no likeness between these three and the above tune, save perhaps the reitera- 
tion of notes in places. Neither of the tunes above-mentioned appear to be related 
to the famous “ Cruiskeen Laun ”’ air found in every popular Irish song-book. That 
well-known tune has been claimed as English, Scottish, Irish and Scandinavian. 
In Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time (see ‘‘ Paul’s Steeple ’’), Farquhar 
Graham’s Popular Songs of Scotland (see “‘ John Anderson, my Jo”’), and Moffat’s 
Minstrelsy of Ireland (see ‘‘ The Cruiskeen Laun ”’), also Journal, Vol. iv, p. 9, and 
Vol. v, p. 212, there are copious notes concerning its history. Bunting’s “ Cruiskin 
Bheag "’ air is different from all the airs above mentioned,—L. E. B. 
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58.—_DA MEING-SHE FEINIG. 
{IF I WERE IN WATERFORD.) 


SUNG BY MR. eg COCHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART, 


= 60. 


luingg a- gum, ach suim hnav de, D’ él-hing deoch cheaun do 


- n(i)-ti, véing da chun go dioch tréig cham. 


2 ’S is dé lem bdirhin gur mwayidean aici mi ; 
Ni hea go deyn, ach clayiri banarhlan ; 
Go mfoch mo 14 agum a bluesh na caruigi, 
*S asdufhi a hrialuim-she lesh i ngealuig er. 


3 Do ghealuish dé-sa, agus déarufsh bréag lium, 
Go méfa rém ig cré na garach ; 
Do leogus fead agus cig ciad gla ort, 
*S nf wiaras réam ach a tuan a méilig. 


4 Ogdnuig dig, vi am beala-sa anuirig leat, 
Agus go wi wilean tu amliana i déanav aharuig, 
Cuirim-she Die ‘na ghieg go daingean ort, 
A téirt mfo-chli ghoit, ’s a dichtuin t’ anama 


5 Is didnach arér a lauir a gayr ort, 
Do lauir a n&scach sa chuirin oes ort ; 
Oganuig éig na luishni grayireach, 
Nior w’ ada liim vé gan fear go waying tu | 


TRANSLATION. 


1 If I were in Waterford harbour, 
With no boat, away from the shore, 
I would drink a draught to your health, 
And go on drinking till it ebbed towards me. 
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2 My mother thinks that I am a maiden ; 
And I am not, but a stealthy mother ; 
I kept my darling in a rocky cave, 
And at night I visit him by moonlight. 


3 You promised me, and lied to me, 
That I should find you at the sheep-fold. 
I whistled, and called you five hundred times, 
But found nothing but the lamb bleating. 


4 Young lad, last year you were coaxing me, 
But this year you are changing : 
Since then I am invoking God against you, 
Abusing you, and cursing your soul. 


5 "Twas late last night the dog spoke of you, 
And the snipe spoke of you in the deep marsh. 
Young lad of the ruddy features, 
I would wait patiently for a husband till I got you. 


Cf. the following song. I am bound to record variant B because I heard it ; 
indeed Mr. Cochlan sang these phrases on the day that I noted the song. But the 
phrases in the text represent his habitual singing and I consider that variant B 
really belongs to the next song and not to this. In the Irish Review for August, 
IgII, at page 296, there is a poem on the same theme entitled “‘ Domhnall Og—Young 
Donal.” This piece was collected by Mr. Tadhg O’Donoghue in Co. Cork. It has 
fifteen stanzas, whereof No. 4 corresponds almost verbally to our No. 3, and the 
first half of No. 3 to the first half of our No. 5. But the second half of the verse 
runs : 


“* But you were gone like a lone barnacle goose among the woods— 
May you be without mate for ever until you get me! ”’ AMF 


Cf. tune with Petrie, No. 811 (‘I wish, I wish, but I wish in vain”). It belongs 
to the class of air used for “Died of Love,” “A brisk young Sailor courted me,” 
“ There is a Tavern in the Town,” and kindred traditional songs in which a girl tells 
her sad story. It is interesting to find Irish words on the same subject connected 
with the tune, though the texts are in no case close enough to suggest = oe 


59-—-THERE WAS A LADY IN HER FATHER’S GARDEN. 
[THE YOUNG AND SINGLE SAILOR.) 


Slow. ¢ = 69. SunG BY Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


> 


There was a la - dy in her fa-ther’s gar - den, Anda bon - ny 


sai - lor being pas - sing by, The more he viewed her, he stept up 


to..... her, And said ‘‘Fair maid, won't you fan - cy me?” 


2 “Ono, kind sir, youre a man of honour, 
And a man of honour you seems to be, 
Far to impose you on any poor girrul 
That is scarce able your servant to be.” 


3 “‘ And if you tell me youre a poor girrul, 
The more regard I shall have for thee ; 
Come with me, and I'll make you quite happy, 
And you will have servants to wait on thee.” 


4 ‘Ono, kind sir, I once had a sweetheart, 
And those seven long years he is away from me, 
And for seven more I will wait for him, 
And if he’s alive, he will return to me.”’ 


5 ‘‘ Seven years makes an alteration, 
Perhaps that young man is dead and gone.” 
“ If he is dead, I’d wish him rested, 
And if he is alive I’d wish him happy ; 
For no other young man shall ever join me, 
For he is the darling young boy that I love best.” 


6 And he put his hand all in his pocket, 
And his lovely fingers being thin and small, 
He pulled out a ring that was broke between them, 
And when she saw it, she down did fall. 


He took her up closely all in his arams, 

And gave her kisses most tenderly, 

Saying: “1am your dear and your loving sailor, 
That now came home for to marry thee.” 


Cf. the previous song.—A. M. F. 
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For a more complete text of “‘ The Young and Simple Sailor,” with nine verses, 
see Journal, Vol. iv, where there are many variants of this tune, and many also of 
“The Banks of Sweet Primroses”’ and “ Fair Phoebe and her dark-eyed Sailor ”— 
airs which are of the same type and are often interchanged for use with the three 
broadside ballads.—L. E. B. 


60.—A GHOCHTUIR DILISH. 
[DOCTOR DEAR; or, A LITTLE HOUR BEFORE THE DAY.] 


SuNG BY Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 
A. 


= = 
© A ghoch-téir di lish, tdir ’om tea - gase, Ue Na 


cu-nus mar. a vréa-cach bean lea - nav? ris ruim la *niuv?” 


**Sds - ban pliir a-gus pin-tdn i - mi, ’S lea- ioe i gting-i na ti - ni, 


a ij 
4. 


shid mar a vréa - bean lea- nav, Ue- rin ri mim 'niuv.” 


Veriant. 
— 


TRANSLATION, 


** Doctor dear, please tell me, 

An houreen ree before the day 

How does a young woman pet a baby ? 

An houreen ree before the day.” 

‘* A saucepan of flour and a great lump of butter, 
And a feather bed in the chimney-corner, 
That’s how a young woman pets a baby 

An houreen ree before the day.” 


The above is the third, and last, verse of the song. “‘ Doctors,” remarks the 
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singer, “ know everything ; for they have skeletons, and other things besides, and 
they are looking at them every day ; and when a doctor looks at you he sees you 
exactly as you are.”’—A. M. F. 


This tune is distinct from Petrie, No. 1472, to the same Irish title and its variant, 
No. 694, “ The Dawning of the Day.” In Joyce (1909) there is a ‘‘ Dawning of the 
Day ” unlike either. In Bunting (1840) there is yet another air to the title ‘ Uair 
bheag roemh 14 ”’ or “ A little Hour before Day.” .Petrie’s airs, Nos. 1079 and 1080 
(to Bunting’s Irish and English titles), are very remotely like his tune in places, and 
the tune in this Journal would appear to be distinct from all, with the exception of 
Petrie’s No. 1080 with which it possibly has some points in common, in the second 


half—L. E. B. 
61.—ARYR IS ME ’MW’ ANAR. 
(YESTERDAY I WAS ALONE.] 
on SuNG By Mrs. MARY SWEENY, COOLAE. 


fleas -ca’n Ghir- hig, Fa 


A - ryr is  mé mw’'d- nar coesh  tuiv 


a — 


sir- ghuh Né bing - cruit 


b’i - ving - ia 


ghion di - li géag-ghlas am tui, Lem gur hig sbér-vean gur 
cuin-liocht vi ciich-ghio - la chiés mi ‘sdo vil, Ig suf-duiv 4 
ngéar-chuir tri’m hiv gheas go cruing, Do vil mé gan fwé-shav le 
dio - ga- mus don él - hing, Gur b’i-ving éa she¢iv is a gny. 
: 


2 Vi litish is carha a cyscar ’s a pléireacht 
Go fiochvar ’na shéivleacuin gring, 
B’ iving é a béal tanui, b’ forviin é a déidi, 
A bryhi ’s a clAnrosc gan tifol ; 
Vi gha chio chruingi néata gan clachla er i clfia, 
A pip is a halchorp mar a véach déish er i ling, 
Go frinshach tiuv néavarach bwichasda péarlach 
A dlyhal go caltruig léi a tiocht. 


3 Cégur hiirshach mé’m do smuinggeas tri ’m néalhiv 
Er chirsuiv a tael chleasuig chlyg [? chlyn] ; 
Cé wtishcealas do léimeas le riinshearc don rélhing ; 
A lib cuili bw’ drach é a shi: 
Vi luarha ’n 6 Fébus er ghéaguiv gach cruing, 
Is luarha ba ghréaga er gach 4 wara a ly, 
Agus luarha ’n 6n Béarla do hirhach mac Shéamuish 
Gan chintar f4 réimchirt na riocht. 


4 “’Saritinig mo chléiv, t’ ainim tir ’om le t’ drhoil, 
Agus tlhig dom fwéshav gan mwil ; 
An tu ni Vénus gur tirnag na lach mear, 
Nia ’n tusa hug pléi har gach mny ? 
Inish diing, an tu Hélen tug lérshcrios na Trui, 
Nu plir na man Déirdiri hug géar-hearc do Nuish ? 
An tusa Minéar4é nt ’n chiilion hréig Dailc,* 
[Is] gur tarnag na céata ghd druim ?”’ 


. 5 (See my note.) 


6 TA foun friotal béhi coesh aun insa Gharha, 
Agus fou guh na néanl’ an go bing, 
Tou torha ’r ghéaguiv, gan dout mil is céirveach, 
Is fiuirshi vred éshc insa ling ; 
TA shal sheanuig sahir, bruitsh, [? bruic] méaphuic, mfolbwi, 
’S gach suird eli 4 m’ éidir le han neach a wyv, 
A stgara ’s a pléiriocht, go durhach a sarghuh 
Chun sichuish locht créachda ’gus cy. 


7 “’S as stich a hucuig Gael vocht ’na ninvroguiv dlha, 
Le cinuv an Ejinvic gan mwil, 
Go fidin fliogach féastach bog trviult cahréimidil, 
veh Gl cheart da lachus gach riocht 
Beg mucha agus tracha er véaruiv an il, 
Sliocht Lidtuir na glanveart, nar ghéil riav do Chriost, 
’S ni dich ling na tréata 4 sbiuna har tréanwir 
Gan liinta gan féasta gan fion.” 


From Mr. CocHLAN : 
Verse 3, line 3: “‘ Nuer do” for “ Cé.” 
» » 3: “ Grwar” for “ drvuil.” 


* “ No an chitilfhionn bheag mhaorga le ar turrnam na ceadta, 
Is do csiubhail 6 mhac Neill aig an ribinn.’’—Egerton. 
t ‘‘ mear, tripach ’—P, P. M. and Egerton. 


t ‘‘ ’Sd4r b-prionnsa ceart géillfidh gach righ ”—-P. P. M. 
“ Is da bpriunsa ceart geille an gach riogheacht.”’—Egerton. 
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TRANSLATION. 


1 Yesterday I was alone by the borders of the woodland 
Lying in the shelter of the green leafy branches, 
When a wondrous lady came and sat by me, of voice more pleasant 
Than the sweet music of birds or of pipes. 
With her was a blind lad who tortured and destroyed me, 
Cruelly shooting arrows straight through my right side : 
He utterly destroyed me with passion for the fair one 
Pleasing of form and feature. 


2 Rowan-red strove and wrestled with pure white 
Most fiercely, on her smooth, lovely cheek : 
Fair was her delicate mouth, very white her tceth, 
And perfect her brows and her wanton eye— 
Two round, shapely breasts were set firmly on her chest, 
Her throat and bosom were as white as swan on mere, 
And curly, thick, glossy, yellow-tressed, shimmering, 
Her locks reached down to her slender foot. 


3 Though, weary and listless, I had been thinking and dreaming 
Of the events of this guileful, wicked life, 
I awoke and started up, full of love for the fair one 
Who walked so gracefully through the nook in the woods : 
There was a light from Phoebus on the boughs of each tree, 
And a light most splendid on the leaves of each herb, 
And a light from the Pearl [7.e. the lady] to bring James’ son 
Surely to possession of his rightful kingdoms. 


4 “Oh, my heart’s darling, freely tell me your uame, 
And deign to succour me now : 
Are you Juno, or Venus, through whom the swift warriors perished, 
Are you she who brought about more strife than any other ? 
Tell me, are you Helen, who caused the sack of Troy ? 
Or Deirdre, flower of womankind, lover of Naois ? 
Are you Minerva, or the maid who forsook Tailc, 
Through whom hundreds were laid low ?”’ 


5* [Triumphantly, sweetly, mannerly and courteously she answered me, 
And said “‘ I am Eire and I am come 
With a message to you, on behalf of the active heroes 
Of your tribe, who were driven over the water ; 
That Charles will soon come joyfully into his right, 
And every prince of the seed of Eibhir to his peaceful freehold, 
And the Orderst and priests will be undisturbed in their heritage, 
And the English-speaking boors deprived of power.]| 


6* (7) And happy shall the poor Irish be in their lime-white mansions, 
Very soon, by the help of the Only Son ; 
Pleasant, profuse, hospitable, easy, flourishing (?), victorious, 
{ Yielding proper obedience to their prince :} 
The treacherous beasts shall be smothered and oppressed— 
The sinful children of Luther who rebelled ever against Christ— 
And I shall not mind seeing them hurled across the mighty sea in flocks, 
With no ale or banquets or wine.” 


* See my note.—A. M. F. 
t Or, perhaps, “ Poetic Schools.”"—A. M. F. 
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7* (6) Cheery is the speech of the maid by the river in the glen, 
Sweet and vigorous the voice of the birds, 
Choice fruit on the branches, surely, honey and honeycomb are there, 
And a fine plenty of fish in the stream ; 
The fox panting in the chase, badgers, fat buck and hares, 
And every other game that one could boast of, 
Sporting and gambolling so that their free voices 
Would bring happiness to sorrowful, suffering men. 


This tune has migrated to Wales, and a version will be found in the Journal of 
the Welsh Folk-Song Society, Vol. ii, p. 125, where it is given to a religious poem. 
But the vocal phrases following the double bar have been replaced by a sequence. 

The text is printed above exactly as I took it down. Two other copies are known 
to me. One is in Poets and Poetry of Munster, Second Series, p. 46, and the other 
in the British Museum (MS. Egerton, 160, f. 14 b). A transcript of the latter was 
very kindly sent to me by Mr. Robin Flower, of the Department of MSS. ; and from 
this I have taken the alternative readings given in footnotes to the text. The verse 
missing in the Ballyvourney copy is found in both P.P.M. and Egerton, though the 
former lacks our verse four and the latter our verse three. Verbal differences are 
numerous in the three copies, and all vary in the order of the verses. In the Trans- 
lation I have adopted the order of verses in the Egerton copy, from which I have 
also rendered the verse lacking in our text ; and in one or two places my translation 
has been influenced by reference to Egerton readings. 

The poem is by Daibhthi O hlIarlaithe (David O’Herlihy) and in Poets and Poetry 
of Munster it is called ‘‘ Taid ag Teacht” (i.e. “‘ They are Coming ”’). Since this 
book has long been out of print, it may not be amiss to transcribe the footnote, 
initialled “ J. O’D.,” to the piece: ‘‘ The O’Herlihies, from whom our poet de- 
scended, were chiefs of a district in the barony of Muskerry, county of Cork, and 
were hereditary wardens of the church of St. Gobnait, at Ballyvourney, in that 
county. In the notes to Connellan’s edition of the Four Masters (p. 199) many 
interesting details concerning this family will be found. Smith (see Antient and 
Present State of Cork, Vol. i, p. 193, ed. 1750), says, that Ballyvourney means the 
town of the beloved ; and that the church is dedicated to St. Gobnate, said to be a 
daughter of O’Connor Sligo, who in the sixth century was made abbess of a nunnery 
of regular canonesses there, by St. Abban ; of whom there were two, whose festivals 
are celebrated on the 16th of March and 27th of October. David O’Herlihy the 
poet resided at Glenflesk, where some of the family still live. His great grandson, 
Patrick O’Herlihy of Ballyvourney, is the only bardic representative of the family 
now living that we are aware of.” 

Another Patrick O’Herlihy, the father of David, was the author of the poem “‘ Ceo 
Draoidheachta ”’ (‘‘ A Magic Mist”) whereon the song to that title, No. 28 in this 
Collection, is an engraftment (see Journal, No. 23, p. 183). There are still some 


* See my note.—A. M. F. 
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O’Herlihies living in Ballyvourney. The explanation of this place-name as “ the 
town of the beloved” is of course only a “ popular etymology.” It is responsible 
for the distortion of the name in the opening line of “‘ The Pretty Milkmaid,” No. 26 
in this Collection (see Journal, No. 23, p. 176), where instead of the correct form, 
universal in everyday speech, ‘‘ Bwaili Wuirni,” it is called “‘ Bwail(h)i na Mdirni.” 
Glenflesk is in Kerry, a few miles north of Ballyvourney, on the Killarney road. 


—A. M. F. 
Cf. Petrie, No. 1489, ‘ At the Yellow Boreen.”—L. E. B. 
62.—LA 'GUS ME TEASDAL AMWANAR. 
[ONE DAY AS I WALKED ALONE.] 
=76. By Miss BARRETT, DERRYNASAGGART. 
= > 
La4 ‘gus mé teas-dal amw - a - nar Tri cno-cdi- nin ae-rach na 
bio - la - ruil, Mar is dui - ni le cro-suiv an_ tael mé, Cé 


cas-fuio-romach éach-ta na  do-ra-nuf! Do ca~- sag o-romshea -na - vean 
() 
af as - da, Sa bai- ri - li tiv Ii mar cha-na di, A - gus 


@’ iar-hishian dui-ni de is mé, Is_sta-ting ni ngli-fing er cha-na di? 


Words in Cedl Sidhe (p. 65). A close variant to the same title is in An Chldirseach, 
(Pt. iv, No. 5).—A. M. F. 


This tune figures in the second and subsequent editions of Playford’s Dancing 
Master as “‘ Winifred’s Knot” or “Open the Door to Three.’’ On early ballad- 
sheets it is called ‘‘ The Rant,” etc. It appears in very many ballad-operas, under 
a variety of less well-known names. For notes on the tune and two variants see 
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Chappell’s Popular Music, “ Give Ear to a frolicsome Ditty” or ‘‘ The Rant.” A 
good traditional version is in English County Songs (‘ A dashing young Lad from 
Buckingham ’’) and a recent Irish traditional version—interestingly called by the 
Playford title ‘Open the Door to Three ”—is in Captain F. O’Neill’s Irish Music 
(Chicago, 1908), where it is classed among “ Slip-jigs.”” O’Neill’s traditional version 
is not nearly so close to the old printed airs as the above Irish or the English one. 


—L. E. B. 
63.—RACA BREA MO CHING. 
(MY PRETTY HAIR COMB.] 

J=9%. SuNnG BY Miss ABBEY BARRETT, DERRYNASAGGART. 

Mwai-dean i - ving dir is mé gwail an réd so shios, Do 
— 

ca - sag cai - lin dg - rom, erdh a shea vi; Vi 

rm 
cing mar 6r - nan, is scail a rdish ‘na gny; Shé mo 


gan mé’s tu pds - da, a chai - lin dig a chrui! 


2 “Is maha taum fés é, a wiachuil dig,’ duert shi, 
Tair mo raca}d6-sa, ‘s is blasta ghedir do ghfol. te 
Chuamar go tig an 6il ishtach, is hiosa ‘s mo sdéirin shios : 
‘* Glaeg er funtsh do|ghdéhin, is leog-she dé-sa diol!” 


3 ‘Is dicha vean gach 14 mi, ’s is buarha craitti vim, 
Gan dul er ghrian na ’r ghairi chun go way’ mé im ldiv 6 ‘rish, 
T4 grueg mo ching gan taha, ’s gan 4id agum a réiteéch {, 
cad a ghianhad feasda, wairhin, gan raca bre4 mo ching 


4 ‘ Astéirin, n4 bioch cds ort, n4 mwairig er do chrul, 
Mar gheé shé ’n tli sho ’maireach, agus cuir ciad fAilhi rufsh ; 
Socaruig cahir 4rd fwi, i nimeal nd ‘r lar a ti, 
Tég a hata a ldiv leat, ’s ghedéir raca bred do ching.” 
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5 Do stadas er feag neémuit, ig éshteacht leé shea vios, 
Er leattuiv chly na teéran, is mo raca am poca hfos ; 
Do hugus dar Fie na Fedla, cé gur ghéiti vios am chruf, 
Is ba wah an sal fadé é, dé dagach an gné so irish. 


6 ’S ba wah an fear sa véar me, an té go méach gné igi ghiom, 
Do ghéanhing cruach ni sdaca, nti do hécuing bedrna chly, 
Do hreauhing umuiri bana, nu do chrohing grdinyi en tiol, 
Nu do chassing stishti am ldiv ghesh, d4 waying mo hasav diol. 
(or,) 
Do veaulhing cuilion wan lium, d4 waying mo h4sav dfov. 


VARIANTS FROM Mr. COCHLAN. 


Verse 1, line 1: “ tri chufl”’ for ‘‘ so shfos.”’ 
» 3 » 2: £4“ Gan ddili ngreym ngairi . . 
» 5 » 3-4: “ Hug shi Fia na fedla, cé gur ghéiti vi’ na crui, 

Gur wah an sal fad6 é, sar a dainig ar sbért chun ching.” 
6 3 : “ bain ” for “ bana.” 


Other variants are incorporated in the text. 


TRANSLATION. 


t Ona lovely autumn morning I was going down this road, 
When I met a young girl—she was milking her cow-- 
Her hair was like barley, and rosy was her face : 
“* Alas, that you and I are not married, my darling young girl!” 


2 ‘“ Even now is a good time, young lad,"’ said she, 
Give me my comb, and you shall be well repaid.” 
We went into a tavern and I and my love sat down : 
“* Call for as much punch as you want, and leave me to pay!’ 


3 ‘‘ Asad woman am I each day, I am troubled and sorrowful, 
I cannot be merry and laughing* till I get it in my hand again ; 
My hair is all unbound, I have nothing to fasten it with, 
And what shall I do now, Mother, without my pretty hair-comb ?”’ 


4 “ Darling, do not repine, do not let your heart grieve ; 
He will come this way to-morrow, and welcome him warmly, 
Set him on a high chair, at the side or in the middle of the house, 
Take his hat in your hand, and you will get your pretty hair-comb.” 


5 I stood still awhile, listening to them, 
Beside the boundary wall, with the comb in my pocket : 
I swore by all that is holy, though my heart was aching, 
That those were good times long ago—if it could all happen again !t 


* Variant: I have no desire for food or laughter . . . 


t Variant : She swore by all that is holy, though her heart was aching, 
That those were good times long ago—before our pleasures came to an end. 
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6 Iam a good man at harvest, for any who might need me ; 
I can make a turf rick or a hay stack, or I can mend a gap in a wall ; 
I can plough the fallow ridges, or scatter grains of seed, 
Or wield a flail in my right hand if I get enough pay. 


(or 
1 can win a fair, pretty maid, if I find one to my mind. 


Miss Barrett was inclined to go into twelve-eight time in several bars in this song. 
Although the seven degrees are all included in this tune, the pentatonic structure 
is evident. F% and C% only occur once, as passing notes. Almost identical words, 
to another tune, are in Fuinn na Smdl (Pt. v, p. 7); and there is a considerably 
changed version to yet another tune, in Amhrdin Mhuighe Sedla (No. 71), where the 
Munster origin of the song is acknowledged. Mrs. Costello writes that the people 
of Tawin (where she collected the song) have a tradition ‘“‘ that they originally came 
from Clare to settle in Galway a few generations ago.’’ The song collected by Mr. 
Cecil Sharp in Somerset, ‘‘ Mother, I want to be married,” is obviously allied to Miss 
Barrett’s tune. With regard to the alternative last lines of her song, I have some- 
where heard or seen one of them—unfortunately I cannot remember which—with 
the word “ dighe ”’ (drink) as the final word.—A. M. F. 


Petrie, No. 1082, ‘‘ The pretty Hair Comb ”—the accidentals of which seem un- 
determined—has no likeness to the above tune, nor does its tonality seem at all 
satisfactory (as regards a folk-song) if played according to its key-signature. If, 
however, the signature be altered to three sharps considerable likeness at once 
appears between it and the class of tune to which Miss Barrett’s belongs. Of this 
we have many examples noted from country singers in England. Probably “ The 
Noble Lord ”’ and “‘ The Nobleman and the Thresherman,”’ noted by the Rev. John 
Broadwood before 1840 (see Sussex Songs), belong to it, but many closer variants 
are scattered throughout the Journals, often to the “‘ Thresherman”’ ballad and 
“ Erin’s Lovely Home.” See more especially Journal, Vol. ii, No. 8, ““ Young Henry 
the Poacher,” p. 166; “ Erin’s Lovely Home,” p. 167; ‘‘ The Sheffield Apprentice,” 
p. 169; “‘ The Jolly Thresherman, ” p. 198 ; also Vol. iv, No. 17, ‘‘ The Blacksmith,” 
pp. 279, 280. It is interesting to find that the tune has a strong tendency to turn 
into six-eight time (see the second Sussex example cited above and one version of 
‘“‘ Erin’s Lovely Home,” etc., and Mr. Freeman’s foregoing remark).—L. E. B. 
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64.—-SHEAN © DYR A GHLEANA. 
(JOHN O’DWYER OF THE GLEN.) 


Sunc By Miss BarRkeTrr, DERRYNASAGGART., 
Very slow. = 60. 


¢ 


4 - u 
Esh - tig liim - sa_ shea -lad, Go ned - sad div cé chdi-leag, Car b’é 


Sheén O Dyr a ghlea-na, ‘gus gan tricht har a ghéim, G'wil a 


nar - has chi¢iv! 


TRANSLATION. 


Listen to me for a while, 

And let me tell you who has died : 

Oh, it is John O’Dwyer of the glen ! 

And talk no more of his hunting ; 

For his beagles, his hounds and his horses 
Are being thrust deep beneath the clay ; 
And none knows where that soul has gone 
Which was dwelling in his breast. 


Related tunes will be found in Fuinn na Smél (Pt. ii, p. 24, and Pt. v, p. 30). 
Other and distinct tunes to the same words are in Joyce’s Irish Music and Song 
(p. 19) and An Childirseach (Pt. i, No. 4). The two latter are almost identical except 
that they are in different modes. The above are all in triple time, and all have 
fragments of the words attached. Ceol Sidhe also contains (p. 3) some of the words. 
All the above begin with the third verses. The verse noted from Miss Barrett is 
the second. The first (which begins “‘ A Chor an Uird tid Mhalladh ”’) may be seen 
in Daly’s Irish Miscellany (1876), where the whole poem, in fourteen verses, is printed. 
It is there attributed to a Warren of Killarney, about 1814.—A. M. F. 


This is quite a different tune from the above-named, and also from Petrie (No. 736), 
“John Dwyre of the Glyn” which, “ copied from an old Kerry MS.,” is a fairly 
close variant of Bunting’s (1796) tune “ John, Heir of the Glen.’’ The Kerry copy 
may have been imperfect, for Petrie’s cadences are very improbable and strange, 
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ghayir ‘sachoin ’sa cha - puil go doying fi cré da gar -ta,....... ’S mar 
vis cir ghoiv a ta-nam_ vi a 


whereas Bunting’s are normal, as are also those in the less florid version of the tune 
“John O’Dwyer of the Glyn” in Poets and Poetry of Munster (4th ed.). Captain 
F. O’Neill in his Irish Folk Music (Chicago, 1910), pp. 70 and 124, refers to this song 
as “listed among the Long-Dances in O’Keefe and O’Brien’s Handbook of Irish 
Dance,” and says ‘‘ Versions of ‘ Seaghan O Duibhir an Gleanna’ or ‘ John O’Dwyer 
of the Glen’ are almost as numerous as the singers of that fine old air.” In Poets 
and Poetry of Munster, where the air is used for a Jacobite song, it is stated that 
“the original song, with a translation by the late Thomas Furlong, will be found at 
page 80, vol. ii, of Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy (1831). Colonel John O’Dwyer for 
whom the song was composed, was a distinguished officer who commanded in Water- 
ford and Tipperary, in 1651, but, after the capitulations, sailed from the former 
port with 500 of his faithful followers for Spain.”* I cannot find Miss Barrett’s 
tune in published Collections, but a good many Scottish Gaelic airs begin with a 
similar opening phrase, which may be either major or minor (see Journal, Vol. iv, 
No. 16). When major it is curiously reminiscent of the beginning of “ In dulci 
jubilo.”—L. E. B. 


* These emigrants were called ‘‘ The Wild Geese ’’ (cf. Song No. 13) because like these birds 
they “ flocked together in concert’ before taking their flight. Hardiman’s text does not cor- 
respond with that in this Collection. In his very long and interesting historical note he alludes 
to ‘‘ many inferior verses current,” and gives a specimen of one (Vol. ii, pp. 87, 149). John 
O'Dwyer was connected with Eamon a Chnuic of the following song in this Journal.—L. E. B. 


65.—EAMON A CHNUIC. 
[NED OF THE HILL.] 


FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG By Miss ABBEY BARRETT, DERRYNASAGGART. 
= 
ES == 
“CE hé shin a - go wil fwar er a ghuh, A 


v 
réa-ba mo gho-rui- she ghin-ta?” ‘‘Mi-she fa-mon a Chnuic, A- 
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4a. ‘ 
béi - ti fuar fliuch 6 veh a_ shior - chidl shiéi- ti ‘gus gleaun-ta.” 
Y 


SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG BY Mr. FRANK BrEWE, FROM RUAN, WEsT CLARE 
(No 4th.) 88. 


T T re 
e 


And he says:‘*La - dy love, won't you come with me now? Come and live 


e = 


co + si- ly un -der my bough, I will pil-low thy head where the 


wild bil -lows sweep,...... If thou wilt but love youryoung Ned of..... the Hill.” 


TRANSLATION. 


“ Who is that outside, with wildness in his voice 
Tearing at my closed door ?” 

** Tam Ned of the Hill, and I am soaked and chilled 
From long walking the moors and glens.”’ 


Words in Cedl Sidhe (p. 43). A tune to the same title, which is a very close variant 
of our Second Version but has a second part,* is in An Londubh (No. 1) ; and a more 
elaborate version of the air, with similar text, is in An Chldirseach (Pt. i, No. 5). 
Mr. Brewe had no more words.—A. M. F. 


The first version recalls the tune ‘‘ A Cornish young Man he dreamed a Dream ’’t 
in Journal (Vol. ii, p. 53). I have noted a Hebridean air which is distinctly allied 
and has a similar unusual drop at the end. The second version is a close variant of 
the tune noted by me in Waterford, to the words ‘“‘ Farewell to the Village,” but 
best known in the County to Irish words, oftenest about one “ John the Smith” 
(Journal, Vol. iii, No. 10). The second version seems quite distinct from Petrie 
(No. 1150) to the same title, although some of the more distant variants shew some 
very subtle points of likeness. Petrie’s extremely florid air is distinctly like “ ’Tis 
the last Rose of Summer ”’ (see footnote) and so is the less elaborate version of the 
same air in Poets and Poetry of Munster (4th ed.). In O’Neill’s Irish Folk-Music 


* This second part seems distinctly artificial ; that in Am Chidirseach, though florid, belongs 
more genuinely to folk-music.—Eb. 


+ Bunting’s air (1796), with Irish and translated title ‘‘ The Young Man’s Dream," is con- 
sidered by Petrie and others to be the oldest form of the tune from which “ ’Tis the last Rose 
of Summer”’ was constructed. As several of the variants of ‘‘ Eamonn na Chnuic”’ are dis- 
tinctly like the latter (notably Petrie, No. 1150), one supposes that the ‘‘ Young Man’s Dream ”’ 
may have told the same story as this Somerset Song. See Moffat’s copious notes on “ ’Tis the 
last Rose of Summer ”’ in Minstrelsy of Ireland.—Ep. 
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(1910) it is stated that the tune “ E4monn a Chnuic ” is “ of great antiquity ” and 
is known also as “ Colonel O’Gara,” “Mor no Beag,” “ The Green Woods of 
Truigha,” etc. Captain O’Neill refers to Burk Thumoth’s Twelve Scotch and Twelve 
Irish Airs with Variations (1742) and Twelve English and Twelve Irish Airs with 
Variations (1745) in one of which the song is given with the phonetic title ‘‘ Yemon 
O nock ”’ (see also The Hibernian Muse, 1787). In A Pocket Volume of Airs, Duets, 
etc., etc., printed by Paul Alday (Dublin, circa 1800), it is “Emon O Knuck.” 
“Edmund of the Hill,” as he is often called in the English song-title, was Edmund 
O’Ryan, born, before the wars of 1690, in Tipperary. His father, who still possessed 
a considerable amount of property after the confiscations of 1641, was descended 
from the O’Ryans of Kilnelongurty, adherents of the Earl of Desmond in Elizabeth’s 
reign. His mother was of the ancient family of the O’Dwyers (see “‘ John O’Dwyer 
of the Glen” in this Journal). His grave is marked “ Eamonn an Chnoic”’ in the 
ordnance map of Tipperary. For further historical notes and the Irish text of five 
verses with English translation, see Poets and Poetry of Munster ; Mr. Brewe’s words 
do not appear in this. See also Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy (Vol. i, pp. 264 and 358) 
for texts and historical notes.—L. E. B. 


66.—AN PAISHTIN FIUN. 
(THE FAIR LITTLE CHILD.} 


(No 6th.) SuNnG By Miss ABBEY BARRETT, DERRYNASAGGART. 
lem a-nam mo féish - tin... fidn, A crui hai - gi - ni 
- ri ifm, A clo - cha gea-la mar _ blah na nil, 


= === 


ea-la Mar - tal Is ti ridin 


ti -sa mo ritn’sm. chu-mwango bian,’S mochreachga ti ‘gum 6d wair - hin! 
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nin, mo ridn, Is th - sa mo riin is mo_ ghrd gheal, Is 
oN 


TRANSLATION, 


Love of my heart, my fair-haired girl ! 

Oh, her merry heart and her laughing spirit ! 
Her breasts white as apple-blossom |! 

Her throat like the swan in March ! 


Refrain ; Oh you are my dear, my dear, my dear, 
You are my dear and my fair love ; 
You are my dear and my beloved for ever, 
And alas that your mother won’t marry you to me ! 


Words in Cedl Sidhe (p. 10). The five verses in this book, and in Joyce’s Irish 
Music and Song (p. 15) are copied from Walsh’s Irish Popular Songs (1847). Four 
of these verses are again reprinted in Fuinn na Smdl (Pt. ii, p. 10). Miss Barrett’s 
air, and the airs in Joyce and Fuinn na Smdéi are all unrelated.—A. M. F. 


The above tune is an unusual one to be associated with the words. A close variant 
of it is in Am Londubh to the title “‘ Térram an Baraille.” The usual tune is that in 
Bunting (1796) which, since his publication, has appeared (under numerous phonetic 
titles, such as “ Pausteen Feaun”’), in many Collections and varying forms. See 
Petrie (Nos. 1404, 1405) and Poets and Poetry of Munster (4th ed.). In the latter 
there are two distinct Irish texts with English translations. A fine tune unlike any 
of the above is in Horncastle’s Music of Ireland (1844). According to Mr. Moffat’s 
notes on that air (see Minstrelsy of Ireland, “‘ Oh deep in my Soul is my Paistheen 
Fion ”’), versions of it, though differing very considerably from Horncastle’s, are in 
The Vocal Magazine (1797), and Holden’s and Mulholian’s Collections, circa 1806 
and 1804 respectively. The title, meaning either a fair youth or maiden, is thought 
by many to refer to the son of James II. Hardiman in Irish Minstrelsy (Vol. i, 
pp. 216 and 330) gives a text with a first verse much like the above, but with a 
different chorus.—L. E. B. 


67.—AN SHEANDUINI II (IS TEYNG DUCH AN POSA SO). 
[THE OLD MAN.} 


7th.) = 63. SunG By Mrs. Mary Sweeny, Coorar. 


Is teyngdfich an pé-sa so, f6-ryr, a gea-lagdom,Go hég mé ceang-guil-hi ’g 


exten Mawr cui-reag le fér- sa ‘na chéir go ti’n ta-guirt mi Am 
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chrui vi ma -tuir-shi’r ling é red; Ni haing-han a_ chitl, a 


= 
uh naa hea sav lium, A wa - hroum chiich, nda 

+ 
L Le | La 
+ 
bi - i - ii dea - ra - ga, Gom’ lium 6ig - ear a 


{6 - cach mo lea-ca, Mo chruf  gur cheang-guil san 6g wing - edn! 


’S a chailini 6ga, mo chéirli m4 ghinan shiv— 
’S is teyng atuirsheach vim d4 wér,— 

mé le sheanduini caitti gan luadar, 

’S n4 fuil d4 wara ’gum ach {c}iiel veog cna! 

A machnav a vim san fhi er mo leabuig 

Er e sheanduini griona, len ufish go grapan shé, 
Sheochas a gruf-ear a hinhach er leabuig lium, 
’S go m’ id é er mwaidin a fé6g ud Ail! 


**S mé ceaun stird, iridin, a véach eadaruing, 
Résda er vearuiv er éadach clar, 

An ciotal fé ghé 6 16, ’gus é ’r scala ’guing, 

Agus fedéil vion-ealuig le tuirt dom ghré ; 

Cuinghil 4r bésa, asdéin, mar a ghealuish dom, 
Gwail lium gach 16 ’gus gan gleé do veh eadaruing, 
’n aul’ Acuir go deé shul béirhi fada me, 

A sdéir, fé Atuirshi am hfor-chréna4n ? 


A hidirin na garad, mo heasdas m4 ’s méing leat, 
Gedir aer er mwaidin er ghroum geardin, 

bre4 dahanach shfos go gliin ort, 

Brég chal chanta ’gus tép ’na brayid ; 

Gach fhi sa vlfen veh a trial chun leapa lium, 
Mar war er gach ni beg boul o puntsh eadaruing, 
Mérdn 6m chruf ghoit, agus ni n4 habaruim, 

E ridin, m4 ghealan tu go wayad shfochdin.”’ 


“ A guirfa-sa ’géishti shal béirhi fada mi, 

’Gus ’na cheahiv a hiert am laiv, 

Ni gheaulhad mo chruf An fhi sa teachtuin doit, 

’S is décha n4 gealhig go way mé bas ! 

Imedéi mé go deyn am bayb er mearahal, 

Am ghelh er fued cayilhi, mara wayfar scara shing ; 
Ni éatuing fwoyingeav lem chlayiri sheanduini, 
Asdutfhi cneaduig ’s a shfor-ghlierean |” 
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6 “A hoici gan élus, ba ré-wir go m’ eara ghoit 
Cly liuni feasta ’gus ly go sav, 
Er leabuig wog chidiv gan éingi beé eadaruing 
O thi go mwaidin ’s go neyreéch a 1a ; 
Cailini é6ga veh a gn6 ’s a freastal doit, 
*S do heshireach cedélvar a wéd a treaha ghoit, 
Pilin 4rd sigath fit go di an maraga— 
Shin ni nar chleachtuish, na éingi vndiv !”’ 


7 Htrhing shé ffosa, ’s é ghiol er e daruingi, 
D’ éingi beé ghlacach mo shcéal ’na laiv, 
Do luthach er hail mo sheanduini, 
MA hucach a ganas i g6ir é lach, 
Chuirhach 4 wa é er lar ha fwaruigi, 
Hinhach sa dig é ’s a cly do leaga er, 
Nt cé’r v’ é mar ni na an piop.a cnaga ghe, 
’S mo scriili marav leah-der roim 14 ? 


8 Aryr er mo leabuig ’s mé machnav tri ’m néaltuiv, 
Shea d’ airis gur caileag mo haundon4n ; 
D’ eyris am heasav, ’s do ghous mili bwachus 
Lesh a té td a wairiv sa dig é ’r lar ; 
Shé airim a wiachtuint, gur hiahadar eatorha é, 
Gur v’ ian lair ria do wiel is do wairiv é— 
Ber shcéal leat tem go di ’n biachuilin meacanta 
Gur chuireas mo heanduini i Gil Chocdin. 


TRANSLATION, 


Weary and woeful, alas, is this wedding I was promised, 

To be tied in my youth to a withered old body. 

When I was forcibly sent to the priest’s house to be married 

My heart was full of grief while the words were spoken. 

I don’t like his walk, his movements, or his postures, 

His heavy, furry brow, or his red eyes ; 

Oh! I would rather have a young man, who would kiss my cheek, 
For my heart is set on a lusty youth ! 


Young girls, if you take my advice— 

And a sick, sorrowful, weary woman am I, 

Lying by a wasted, powerless old man, 

As good to possess as a little heap of bones ! 

I think, as I lie in bed at night, 

Of the wasted old man, shrunk with age, 

Comparing him with the hearty fellow who might sleep by me, 
Whose kiss in the morning would be worth getting. 


** Many are the dainties, my dear, we might share : 

Meat roasted on spits, served on a table-cloth, 

The kettle boiling twice over, early in the day, 

And the flesh of small beasts for my love. 

These are the conditions of our marriage, which you promised : 
To bear with me daily and to have no quarrelling ; 

Or will you leave me, for ever travelling the long roads, 

My darling, always grieving and lamenting ? 
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4 My little love, if you want to know my character, 
Every morning you shall take the air on horseback, 
A beautiful coloured shawl reaching to your knees, 
A fine narrow shoe with a tape in the flap ; 
Every night in the year you shall come to bed with me ; 
Best of all, we will have a bowl of punch between us ; 
Much I will gladly give you, things I don’t mention, 
My love, if you promise that I shall have peace.” 


5 “If you were to take me long journeys in coaches, 
And shower gold into my hands, 
Not for one night a week will I yield my heart to you, 
And I surely never will until I die. 
I shall go wandering, raving mad, 
A lunatic roving the woods, unless we are parted : 
I cannot put up with my villainous old man, 
Groaning and complaining all night!” 


6 ‘‘ You ignorant hussy, you had far better 
Settle down with me now, and sleep comfortably 
On a soft down bed, all alone with me, 
From nightfall to the break of day ; 
You shall have young girls to work for you and wait on you, 
And a musical team in the ploughing-field, 
A high, pleasant saddle to ride on to market— 
That is something you are not used to, or any of your women |” 


7 I would give six guineas, and pay it on the nail, 

To anyone who would undertake my cause— 

Who would close the eyes of my wretched old man, 
If he could manage to shoot him accidentally, 5 
Or put him to drown in the middle of the sea, 
Or stretch him out in the ditch and knock the wall down on him— : 
Or why not rather just snap his neck, 

And find my old wretch dead half an hour before day ? 


8 Last night, as I lay between thinking and drowsing, 
LI heard the old creature was dead. 
I rose up and poured forth my gratitude 
To him who had killed and felled him in the ditch. 
This is what I hear them determipe upon, after discussing it ; 
(To say] that it was the bay mare that had kicked and killed him. 
Go! Take a message to the hearty lad from me, 
Tell him I have buried my old man in Kilcoccan. 


This tune is incomplete, the opening phrase having been displaced by the third. 
I have heard this song from another singer, but unfortunately failed to note it at 
the time. The outline of his first phrase was : 


7 
| a 
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the rest being substantially the same as Mrs. Sweeny’s version. Variants of the tune 
are printed in Amhrdin Mhuighe Sedla (No. 26) and Fuinn na Smél (Pt. v, p. 27). 
In the latter, the resemblance is clear though the tune has been fitted to a different 
and longer stanza, with a kind of refrain. In the text I have incorporated a few 
words and phrases from Mr. Cochlan.—A. M. F. 


Another song of the same name is No. 4 in this Collection ; see the notes attached. 
Cf. the above with Joyce (1909, No. 20) and Petrie (No. 1564), both to the same 
title. Petrie’s air is from Dr. Joyce as sung by J. Martin, but in Joyce Martin’s tune 
is reprinted with several differences. Bunting’s (1840) tune ‘“‘ An Sean duine spad- 
clusach ” or “ The deaf old Man,” in six-bar phrases, seems distinct from other airs 
of the title mentioned in this Journal. The tune here given may be derived from 
the old dance-air, ‘The Country Bumpkin,” found in many ballad-operas (see 
Chappell’s Popular Music). Mr. Kidson quotes an early version from Momus 
turn’d Fabulist (1729). In Aird’s Selection of Scots, etc., etc., Airs (circa 1775), there 
is a version of “‘ The Country Bumpkin ”’ tune with a second part, to the title ‘“‘ Bab 
at the Bouster,”’ and yet another—considerably more like this traditional song—is 
in J. Clinton’s Gems of Ireland (circa 1830) to the title of ‘“ Copey’s Jigg,’’* by 
Jackson.—L. E. B. 


68.—_STAD, IRIU A REOGUIRIN, STAD! 
(STOP, LITTLE RASCAL, STOP!) 


SuNnG Hy Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


if 


t 
Tran - hédi déa - nach i chufl, Am 


r is mé’r mea - rui,... Shea do ghedr - ca - sa 


—-} = 
== 
*Sdo chad - has hréiv - shi stair - hycht... 


* Mr. Kidson says that this is rightly ‘ Cossey’s Jigg.” As such it appears in Jackson’s 
Celebrated Ivish Tunes, (circa 1790), and other eighteenth and early nineteenth century publi- 
cations. For an account of Jackson, ‘‘ the most noted composer of tunes for the Irish pipes,” 
see Mr. F Kidson’s article in Grove’s Dictionary of Music.—L. E. B. 
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A. (1) 


' 


Stad, i-riia reé - gui-rin stad, Naam bria-har go neb-sing tuam bam! 


(2) B. 


Variants. 


stair - hycht... fai - péir. 


* See my note.—A. M. F. 


Hios ig dorus a téipéil 

Shea chnuc-sa cailin a frdishléid, 

Do lufos er waga ’s er ras léi, 

Chun gur chaileas mo leauir is mo [aipéir. 
Stad, irid a reéguirin, stad, etc. 


Vi (an) cailfn a daeri,* ’rid, am érsAil, 

[’S mé] d’ iara gwAil hdirshi er a méintedn, 
Is do viosa r6-6g er a déileail, 

"S mo ghiohal ni iatach { flézail. 


’S nach mér a dichéili don chailfn 
Veh a ruih i nieg Eamon na Gealuf, 
’*S dianhach shé gort di na garuf, 
Ach gwail erhi le spéici ma dairi ! 


Agus a chailin id hios er a méintedn, 
Shini do chuid ig im briochan ; 

Ber er er ghob is er shcfhan, 

Agus tuiti shi chit er a gnucan. 


TRANSLATION. 


Late one evening in the greenwood, 
As I wandered like a witless fool, 
There I saw the adventurous rogue, 
And spent my time gossiping with her. 


Refrain ; Stop, little rascal, stop, 
And stay, little rascal, stay, 
Stop, little rascal, stop, 


Or I swear I will tell my mammy of you. 


2g! 
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2 Down by the chapel door 
I saw the girl with the necklace ; 
I began to joke and race with her 
Till I lost my books and papers. 


3. The girl was trying* to overcome me, 
And I trying to go past her in the meadow ; 
But I was too young at the business, 
And my utmost could not please her. 


4 What folly it is for the girl 
To be running after Moonlight Ned, 
Who will never make a plough-field or vegetable patch for her, 
But beat her with a good oak stick. 


5 O girl in the meadow down yonder, 
The rook has stolen your jewel : 
Catch him by beak and wing 
And he will drop it for yout on the hillock. 


Of the variants only A (1) is melodic: the use of the others depends on whether 
the line ends in two long syllables or in a short and a long. A (2) adds a bar to the 
tune. Cf. Petrie, Nos. 1288 and 1289. This song was made about the parents of 
a person now (1914) about eighty, before they were married. It is another instance 
- of the rule that what could not be said without serious consequences may be sung 
with impunity (see the note to No. 8 in Journal, No. 23). For the blackening of the 
man’s character in verse 4, and the innuendo in the last verse, were entirely without 
foundation. The last line of verse 4 refers to the fact that the man was “a great 
scholar.” The literal translation of the second line of verse 5 is “ There is your 
property in the possession of the rook,’’ a proverbial phrase meaning ‘‘ You have 
lost it beyond recovery.” Verse 3, line 1, seems to be the result of a confusion 
between “ Vi an cailin ad’iarui,”’ etc., and “ Vi cailin a daeri,’”’ etc. The former 
would mean “ The girl was trying to overcome me ”’ and the latter ‘‘ The servant- 
girl of the dairy (a sub-tenant farmer ; a kind of méiayer) was overcoming me.” 

—A. M. F. 

See O’Neill’s Irish Folk Music (p. 94) for references to ‘‘ Stadh a Rogaire, Stadh.” 
It is also known as “ Stop, you Rogue, stop ”’ and “ Be easy, you Rogue.” Peirje, 
Nos. 1089 and 1247 (‘ Sagairt,”’ etc.), are probably allied to the tune. . A rather 
distant variant is in O’Neill’s Irish Music, as ‘‘ Be easy, you Rogue,” amongst double 
jigs.—L. E. B. . 


* See my note.—A. M. F. 
¢ Literally : ‘‘ And it will fall towards you.” 
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69.—AN SAR. 
(THE MASON.] 
88. Sunc By Miss Pec O’DoNOGHUE, BALLYMAKEERY. 
= 
Do chea- pas mar hii chim i - macht ém.... bwin - tir, Is 
= T 4 
—_ — — 


trial lidm shios Hé fi nai-ring & in - shint go 


ring, Mar a - 


- nic ‘dir ‘ghui - niv Go  wayingciun grui’r mo  chéard an: 


d’ia-rus ciad sui ‘shtig fGin. aun ; Do rea-guir gan mwil mé an 


tea - na -vea-nin chrio - na, Is... déertnd rev shli ‘ci éing i 


2 Do lauir e vrideach lesh a mny griona, 
’*S duert nar wah a tli chun Dé ighi [? ghi] 
An rabuiri suir ghluin chuir amach san fhi 
Taishdeal na shli ’gus é a n’ Anar: 
‘* Mara wil tui ‘gut na leabuig go luihig, 
Tuir cead sui ’shtig féin do. ’ 
Mo hata do vi go tapuig a vi agum [? a bioga], 
’Gus do ghous lesh a mridig bwachus. 


3 *Snuera vi aum chun lui ’guing, d’ 4rdui shi shios mi 
Go riimin ghionwar Alwar, 
Mar a rev leabuig chidiv ian agus bratacha lin 
Agus cuilteana ’r druim a chiéli. 
Ba ghairid gan mwil gur ghedrcas lem hiv 
An aingir, ’gus { ’na léini : 
Is cneasta ’gus is cyn a veala-sa chim {, 
Agus gealuim ‘fv gur hin shfos tav lium ! 
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ba ghairid trésh lui ghuing go dainig fear a ti ’shtach, 
*S lena wata bred druin gur fléasc mé: 

“ I riopuiri mwynig, cad do ver ansdn ad luf hu ? 
Ti-sa gus v’ infon a pléreacht ! 

Turhad na Polfos ort, is didnha{d) tu ghibirt, 

Is cahig v’ inion tu ghara. 

Heanaveanin chriona, tair ansd anfos chim ! 

’S nar ici tu fosa, a véirlig!”’ 


a ahir a chrui ’shtig, na greamana dui ionam, 
D4 m’ it cidd mili sa tal tu, 

Ni chuigi shin do lys lesh er feag tamuil den fhi, 
ni ghidnhad chuihi é ghara ; 

Ach tianam shfos i ti Father Beech, 

*Gus céirig cruing mo sbré chim ; 

‘Gus gealuim-she ghiv, {é cheaun na mi 

Go breapuig chiiiv shiorach Hieamuish ! ”’ 


TRANSLATION. 


I determined to leave my people, to earn my living, 
And travel northwards to Ireland, 

Where, I used to hear it commonly said, 

I should find good treatment for my trade. 

At midnight I came upon a house, 

And asked if I might sit down inside ; 

The little ancient old woman answered me at once, 
Saying she had no room for anyone. 


The young damsel spoke to the old woman, 

Saying that was not a good way to heaven, 

To turn the handsome fellow of a mason out in the night 
To wander the roads alone : 

“If you have no straw or bed for him to lie on, 

At least let him sit down indoors.” 

My hat was quickly [snatched off], 

And I thanked the damsel. 


And when it was time for us to go to bed, she took me up 
To a snug, lime-washed little room 

With a bed of birds’ feathers, and linen sheets, 

And piled up coverlets. 


Shortly afterwards the man of the house came in 

And belaboured me with his good blackthorn : 

“ You thieving stranger, what brings you in here 

Sporting with my daughter ? 

I will fetch the police to you, I’ll have you banished, : 
And my daughter will have to bear witness against you. 
You ancient old woman, come up here to me, 

And may you never see Jesus, you criminal !”’ 


“ Father dear, oh, how you pain me ! 

If you were worth a hundred thousand pounds, 

That was not why I spent part of the night with him, 
And I will never bear witness against him. 
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But let us go down to Father Beech’s house, 
And do you count my fortune to me exactly ; 
And I promise you that, in due time, 

The offspring of James will appear to you.” 


Verse 3, line 1. The literal translation here is “‘ she took me up, down,” 4.¢. she 
took me upstairs, out of the kitchen. The fireplace, being the most important 
thing, is in Irish spoken of as if it were the top of the house. If you are in the kitchen 


“Come up” means “ Come nearer the Fire.” If you are in another room it means 
“Come into the kitchen.”—A. M. F. 


Cf. the County Waterford tunes, sung to me by Bridget Geary, in Journal (Vol. iii, 
No. ro, and in Vol. v, No. 19). In several of her songs there are similar curious 
intervals, half-closes and closes. In Vol. v, “ Highland Mary”’ and notes thereon 
should especially be compared.—L. E. B. 


70.—DO HUGUS GRA CLEIV GHOET. 
{I FELL IN LOVE WITH YOU.) 


SuNnG sy Mr. Conny COCHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART, 
oN 


+ 4 | 


hu - gus gra cléiv ghoet, a sbér - vean, er diish, Nuer a 


4 i 


a- ha’m hrinc 


Do wa-chui bred bd do veg réat - sa cri, Ag’s do lea- buig ghlan 


— = 
céi - ri - hid 16 ghoet it ridm, (6) Ba - ca-lui’t vré - guiv, lua 
4 
5 


créing a - gus paint, A-gus a sddi- rin nd tur - fa do 
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Ni hirhing mo lv ‘oit go brach le hin un, 
Mar ta shcéal ort anstid igom bahir ; | 

Do fier shi do hierishc go starach er duish, 
Go n6lfa do hrits i ti ’n tairni : 

(e) > ‘ 


3 “ Nacred-she na bréaga n4 na shcéalha ta ’r shil, 
Gur b’ anav mo chit! go ti ’n tairni ; 
G’ wil airigead am péca ’gus mér-chuid de am hrinc, 
As nior 6las riav punt er An lahir ; 
Beg a waluirt de ghné sa ata chiing— 
Buint garuihi prdtui, ’s cur sddcui ’r a mun ; 
Mo wachui ta lan de wuev bana ’gus dia, 
’S gan 4 vean 4 gri ach mo wairhin.”’ 


4 “ T4 fear shupa a Noéchal do ghedéing-she go hil, 
*S is décha gur b’ é shid a b’ ear lium, 
Ta diol As mo wAishtir an rah’ aha chiuing, 
’S gan daut as ansid véad am sclairi.” 
Do hégas er ldiv i go lana veog chingg, 
Ba gheairid na ghéig shin go roiv dar-funtsh 4 tuert. 
Do b’ chun glaeti na éingi sa ridm, 
Is do ghiol shi go hul as a dainig. 


5 Er mwaidin amdireach, nuer eyrig a dricht, 
Do litig shi ’s do véic eri a mdirhin ; 
Do liuch shi a cuid éaduig le branacha sil, 
Is do léig shi go durhing an fain di. 
Diart-sa léi éshteacht is déanav go citin, 
Go raying-she diol érnan go Héchal na lingg, 
Chuirhing scatuf bred cArach er an dnach so chiting, 
Is go bésing am riim { gan spledchus. 


6 Do ghearas a béhar ’s a cénggar anun, 
ni eaca An chtingi den traid é ; 
Do ghlieshas go starach fé huerim a ti, 
vi una ’r na duini cA danag ; 
DA aid a vi ’n béhar ni duert shé lium suf, 
Na “ Buin dfot do chléca go néluir bran di’”’ ; 
Shé duert na coftrsuin nar w’ é6nta é mo hit, 
’S na roiv A-val go lufhing go 14 igi. 


7 Visheanduini sdiacach er jarma ’na hi, 
’S gan 4-fiuc ’na fiopa ach é cndireac, 
Sheanavean hiuirshach sa chiingi ’na lui, 
Mar a veasuim, gur v’ i shad a w4hir ; 
Da véid é a cuid criatuin ni wier shi bran di— 
Vi caitin as tel igi chardach a ti, 
Bairilin veog starach antas erhi 6n shfon, 
*S gan 4-fiuc den dion er 6n mAishtig. 


* Lines in place of those missing here are found in Fuinn na Smdl, where 
Cuisle mo Chroidhe.”’—A. M. F. 
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“ C4r ghoiv do sddcui vi timpal do hf ? 
‘Gus wil do chufri len direav ? 

ghoiv an 6rna vi a Néchal 4 diol ? 

C4 wil do wa cfioruv’ as bana ? 

MA viosa ché bwah as gur ghéileas dot li 
Imedéig an méid shin sa sbér lesh a nguth ! 
Ni féssing dom hal tu da déing er i viit, 
Agus mwairi mé chufhi 'r mo hnéhid.” 


TRANSLATION. 


“‘T fell in love with you, fair lady, at first, 
When I set eyes on your fair face, 
Rather than possess the heaps of gold in my box 


‘ I would have you sitting in the corner with my mother. 


Your goodly fields of cows shall be waiting for you to milk, 

Your clean bed shall be made for you in your room from early morning, 
You shall have buckles on your shoes worth twenty-five shillings ; 
And, my love, will you not give me your hand ?” 


**T could never give you my hand with any pleasure, 

For my mother has tales about you yonder ; 

She has received very poor accounts of you from the first— 

That you would drink away your trousers in the public house : 

{That you often run up a bill from five to twenty shillings, 

Spending your wealth on disreputable young women, 

And after paying the musician you have not a farthing in your purse : 
So who do you think would bestow a pretty wife on you ? ’’|* 


“Don’t believe the lying stories that are about : 

I very seldom go to the public house, 

I have money in my pocket, and lots of it in my box, 
And I never drank a pound at a sitting. 

I shall have something else to do this autumn— 
Digging potato-patches and building stacks ; 

My fields are full of cows, white and black, 

With no one to milk them but my mother.” 


“‘ There is a shopkeeper in Youghal I can easily have, 
And I think I prefer him ; 

I can pay for my teacher next quarter, 

And I shall certainly go there to learn.” 

I led her by the hand to a house in a narrow lane, 
And soon the costly punch was being brought in : 
She was better at ordering than any one in the room, 
And she paid readily, for all that came. 


Next morning, when the dew rose, 
She called and shouted for her mother, 
Wetting her clothes with her tears, 
And declaring that I would be her ruin, 


* The four lines in square brackets are translated from Fuinn na Smdl. I did not recover 


this half verse. 
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I told her to be still and not make a noise 

For I would go to Youghal of the ships, to buy barley, 
And send a fine flock of sheep to the next fair, 

And boldly marry her in my house. 


(The next verses ave spoken by the woman.) 


6 I hurried along the high road and the short cut, 
But could not see him in any corner of the village ; 
I walked abjectly towards the house, 
And the people all wondered where I came from ; 
However long was the road he never said ‘‘ Sit down,” 
Or “‘ Take off your cloak and have a drop to drink ”’ ; 
The neighbours said that my journey was to no good end, 
Since he had no spot for me to lie down in. 


7 I found a boorish old man sitting on a bench 
Gnawing an empty pipe ; 
A weary old woman lying in a corner— 
I think that was his mother ; 
In spite of her distress, she was not given a drop to drink ; 
There was a small cat crying round the house ; 
A miserable little coverlet keeping the weather out 
And not a scrap of thatch against the rain.* 


& ‘* What has happened to the stacks surrounding your house ? 
And where are your sheep, to be counted ? 
Where is the barley that was to be sold in Youghal ? 
Where are your cows, black and white ? 
If I was so foolish as to be persuaded by you, - 
All that shall blow away with the wind ; 
I would never, never marry you, if I were to go on the streets ; 
And henceforth I will live by my needle!” 


Tunes possibly related are in Fuinn na Smél, see ‘‘ Cuisle mo Chroidhe ” (Pt. iv, 
pp. 6 and 32). The first tune has words corresponding to our verses I, 2, 3 and 6. 
I originally took down the words from Miss Elly Lynch, Coomnaclohy. I then 
read them to Mr. Cochlan, who gave them an intelligible form and sang me the tune. 
Miss Lynch is very fond of the old songs, but belongs to the English-speaking 
generation. A small point in connection with verse 1, line 7, may be mentioned 
here, as it illustrates both the folk singer’s insistence upon his own version of text, 
and a singing habit. Miss Lynch began this line with the word “ chuirfinn” (I 
would set) ; and when I read my copy over to Mr. Cochlan he said, almost testily, 
“ There is no need for you to say ‘ I would set’ at all: just begin: Buckles on your 
shoes.” Afterwards, when he sang the song for me to note the tune, he sang “O” 
in place of this word.—A. M. F. 


* This half-verse is obscure in the text, perhaps owing to a confusion of the pronouns meaning 
he and she. Perhaps lines 5 and 6 should be transposed.—A. M. F. 
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Cf. fairly close variants: Petrie, Nos. 1130 and 1319, “ Fagamaoid sud mar ata 
se” (called also ‘‘ The Milch-cow that never runs dry,” i.e. a secret still), also No. 
387, “ Let us leave that as it is,” and see the less close variant, to Petrie’s synony- 
mous Irish and English titles, in Joyce (1872). O’Neill includes a version, to the 
same titles, in his Jrish Music; and in his Irish Minstrels and Musicians, (1913), 
gives a version, with notes on the tune. The air seems allied to ‘“‘ The Mucking of 
Geordie’s Byre”’ and kindred tunes, (see “ Sally Grey”’ and ‘“ Tam Glen” and 
copious notes thereon in Journal, Vol. iii, No. 10), and to Joyce (1909), No. 92, and 
An Chldirseach (1908), No. 3. In some forms the tune seems related to the air 
No. 25 in this Collection, and its allied tunes Nos. 37 to 38a, Nos. 71, 76, 77, 78. 
There is an Antrim variant, in six-eight time, in Journal of the Irish Folk-Song 
Society (Vol. ii, p. 23), “ The bonnie wee Lass of the Glen,” which suggests}faulty 
transcription in plates.—L. E. B. 


71.—ARYR IS ME 'R MO WOGADYL. 
[YESTERDAY, AS I WAS STAGGERING ABOUT.} 
SuNnG BY Mr. Conny CocntANn, DERRYNASAGGART. 
3. ‘Sdo hai - nig bean 6 Chor - cuig chim, ’sdo hug shi gi - ni 
+ | 
4 
éir dom ; A d’ in ve sheal na cui - deach - tuin, do 
} 
riu-gus goitig.... an éil iz tiish - ci lion shi 
7 glui - ni chim né& hadi - nig bean 6 O - chuil, Vi ja - chet, hope, is 
= 
hat ir - hi, A- gus ai ri - gead... ‘na po -  cuiv. 


4 Do hdinig bean 6 Heasana, ’s is greanta viodar a céishti 
Vi praishléad geal den airigead casta féna sgérnuig ; 


Do lauir shi lium den chéra chitin: ‘‘ A haishci ghil’s a stéruig, 
Cio ’guing bean do b’ eara leat er leabuig nu le pésa ? ”’ 
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Do hugus irhi freagara go tapuig d’ rér mo ghéchuish, 

Go dtrhing-she uen a wiling do gach duini mar ba chdéir déiv. 

** Leog, she, i ridin, det chéra lidm, agus scuil a waili lem ghné mé, 
’S go wilim ré-ada As w’ aihini lem acharui ’s lem chéishdiv.” 


TRANSLATION. 


3 A Cork woman came to me, and gave me a golden guinea ; 
And to pass a while in her company I took her to a tavern. 
No sooner had she filled my glass than a Youghal woman came along, 
Wearing a jacket, hope and hat,* and with money in her pockets. 


4 Then an Englishwoman came—smart were her coaches, 
And she had a shining silver necklace wound about her neck. 
And gently she spoke to me: ‘‘ My dearest dear, my treasure, 
Which of us all would you like best [to keep you company ? ’’} 


5 I answered her readily, my hope rising high, 
That I would like them each in turn, as was just. 
‘* Speak to me no more, my dear, but let me be going home, 
For I have strayed too far with my horses and coaches.” 


The first two verses are withheld. Verse 5, line 3, is literally: ‘‘ That I would 
give the time (or, turn) of the mill to each one,” i.e. the order in which the miller 
grinds corn for his customers—first come first served.—A. M. F, 


This is no doubt a dance-tune. The air belongs to the same class as the six-eight 
time variants of tunes Nos. 25, 37-384 and 70, etc., in this Collection. To some 
forms “‘ The Miller of the Dee” seems allied. C/. kindred tunes in O’Neill’s Irish 
Music: ‘“ General Munroe’s Lamentation,” “‘ Tralibane Bridge,” etc.—L. E. B. 


72.—DO B’ UN LIUM SHCEAL. 
{1 SHOULD LIKE TO TELL YOU.] 


SunG By Miss Pec O Donocuuk, BALLYMAKEERY. 
Do litm  shetal i - nish... do & 


*’ suiv - nig nér ghéin mo_ leas, Go... rau -sa  tréiv- shi er... 


ip * The italicised words are in English in the original.—A. M. F. 
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bruach ghiir - 


hig, Go - far éa -da-rom’smé’m - ear gheas, 


3 
Mar a mi - dish  éshe an sa tri-i-li léi - mi-rig, A - gus 
ve ceél na néan aun go bing lem aish, Wiacace 
oN 
=| 
e 
mi - shi plé- reacht ie...... mndiv nérw iis da, dar 
rit. . . . 


néin 4 nglich i dig a - ni ‘shteach. 


2 


* Also “‘ wanggach.” 
+ Thus the singer. 


Do viosa tréivshi er bruach a gharhig, 

’S fiatuing glich i dig a tdirni ’shtach ; 
Ach da nélhing ral beog na shciling gléigeal 
Véach a cios a glach agus a baili teacht. 
Shé bri mo shcéil diov, 4 waying féin Eiri, 
N4 fiatuing féin vé mar shud awad ; 

Ach do hian a sal mi, ’s tar bar mo ghilha, 
’*S anay gach lae veh a féguirt chiant. 


’S is muar a n4iri lium ’nish 6m [? ’om] basihdir 
Mo wa ghrayvail ’s mé ’nga le di ; 

’S d4 waying a wagach,* cé gur muer le ra é, 

Go nélhing a slainti fé mar vios. 

teyng tn4iti inish le raha, 

Am pértar laiv lium gach 14 4 ghiol, 

*S gur wuer gur v’ edr lium é hacht am léhir 
N4 an bwaingi bedrha, cé gur gran’ é a ghny ! 


’S ta mo hiil le Hfosa, ’s le ri na rfhi, 
NA fwayd bas chufhi go diig mo reacht, 
Is go vicead shgili er na buarhiv fil sho, 
Go wil mo chrui [acu] 4 nhit mar ghad ! 
Shial na dribi ’o 16 ’s asdufhi, 

Bwailit a chiosa gus a tioc len aish 

Gus go brach nf Ifonfar a ghluini timpal, 
Ach resét shcriti ’gus ‘‘ Buel amach !”’ 
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’S da digeach Béman ’s a hrip er [? hrip-ear] shélha, 
Go deyn ba ghé lium go nianhach ceart, 

’S gach nan dar shélag 6na mwailhi céngguish 

Go nianhach treé ghéiv chun teacht harnaish. 

Rayd er Téim sir, mar a beahyg 6g mi, 

’S mar a wuaras coir ghlan gach la 6m ghaid ; 

Beg mo ghuna er shél agim am ldiv le moértuish, 

Is cahig cébuig 6n moérd so preab. 


TRANSLATION, 
I would like now to tell you a little story 
Of what happened to me, not for my good, 
Once I lived by the river side, 
Active, light-hearted, a fine, slender man : 
There, the fish were leaping in the stream, 
And the sweet melody of birds was beside me, 
And I used to be sporting with young women, 
And, of course, inviting them to the tavern. 


But for a time I have lived by the river side, 

Unable to invite any to the tavern ; 

But if I drank a little sixpence or a gleaning shilling 

The rent would be clamouring and the bailiff arriving. 
My message to you is this: If I were to possess all Ireland 
I could not exist like that for long ; 

For people shunned me, above all, my own people, 

And every day they were threatening to sell me up. 


And I think it now a shameful thing for my master 

To seize my cattle, when I am in want of a drink ; 

And if I had had the world’s wealth—though ‘tis a great thing to say— 
I would have drunk its health, as I was once. 

Woeful and weary have I been these three months, 

Seeing the porter on sale every day next door to me, 

And I would far rather that it should come my way 

Than skim milk, though ugly its countenance ! 


And I hope in Jesus, in the King of Kings, 
That I may never die till I get my rights, 

And till I see these treacherous boors routed, 
Who are twisting my heart like a withe ! 

I tramp through the mire, night and day, 

To get the rent and the rates together ; 

And never will the full glass be passed round— 
Only a written receipt and “ Clear out!” 


But if Bowman were to come with his active troop, 
Surely I think he would execute justice ; 

And all who have been ejected from their native homes 
He would succour, and let them return. 

I will go east to Toon (?), where I was nurtured, 

And fed on the best daily by my father ; 

Proudly will I handle and use my gun, 

And the churls will have to fly from that table. 
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I could get no information about the origin of this song ; but it seems probable 
that the gaortha mentioned in verses I and 2 is that at Ballingeary. Téim, in the 
last verse, is possibly the place called Téin in No. 18 of this Collection (see Journal, 
No. 23, pp. 146-148), since it is here (No. 72) mentioned as lying to the east. The 
song therefore very likely belongs to the Ballingeary district, but it would be in- 
teresting to obtain exact knowledge of its origin, since it obviously deals with actual 
events. It is probably fairly recent in date, and, like the song ‘“‘ A Ghiarmuid na 
Nae Shtig ” (No. 45, above), it is the composition of a humbly placed person, and 
cast in a literary mould so far as the metre is concerned. But the language is simple ; 
and even the translation will show that the author was not literary enough to cloak 
his own motives in general principles. The word “ magach”’ or “ manggach”’ is 
in Ballyvourney only known in proverbial usage, as here, and is glossed “a great 
deal of anything.” For the last words of verse 1, line 7, I have also heard “ nar 
w’ as dom,” i.e. “‘ too young for me, younger than myself.’’—A. M. F. 


This belongs to a very favourite type of old Irish melody from one form of which 
“Tis the last Rose of Summer ”’ has been constructed. It is interesting to compare 
the following airs which all seem related. Examples might be multiplied. Peérie, 
No. 831, “‘ One Night I dreamt ”’ or ‘‘ Sweet Castle Hyde’; No. 1260, 1261, 1262, 
“An Buacaill dubh ; No. 1150 Mor ni beag’”’ or Eamonn an Cnuic”’ (see No. 
65 in this Journal and notes thereon); No. 1145; and—more distantly allied— 
No. 632 “Oh shrive me, father.’’ Joyce (1909), No. 422, “‘ When I came to the 
County Limerick ’’ ; and No. 680, “ Youghal Harbour.”—L. E. B. 


I think this is certainly a form of the tune ‘“‘ Castle Hyde,” from which “ The Last 
Rose of Summer,” and “ The Groves of Blarney ” were adapted.—F. K. 


73-—-TRANHOININ DEANACH AMWANAR. 
[ALONE ONE EVENING.) 


SuNG By Mrs. MAry SWEENY, COOLAE. 
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Trin -héi-nin déa-nach a - mwi-narcoesh Ly, ’Smé mach-nav ’sig 


t 
ésh-teacht le héan~ lui - hii guil, Shea do ghedr-cas a sbér-vean goi 


4 


L 


giéi - neach na sul, ‘Sam chuar-duiv nior léir dom i n&-val don  vri - dig. 


(ar 
t 
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2 Viamala gheas chal er a ré-leacuin luim, 
’S a sheanga-chorp gléigiol nar chlanuig le dish, 
B’ ada tiuv dréimireach léi folh a cing, 
Ba hria leat na déig mi ’g an béin a vi am chrul. 


3 Do hiteas i nécé lea géar-hearc ’on vrid, 
Agus b’ eagalach cléiv lium gur walach dom { : 
D’ isaras shéiv di, ’s ba véasach a vios, 
Nia ’r vean a vi strae i gan chiéli suim. 


4 “ An fior gur tu Céarnuit, hug léirshcrios na Trui, 
Nu ’n ingivean Déirdiri, céili-hearc Nuish, 
Ni an vean gan 4n téana chuir a Tréiti tri ghuir, 
Nu an vean a riug Déarmuit 6n lich mear do shcford ?”’ 


5 ‘‘ Ta maga ort, a chal-ir, ’gus bwahacht at li ; 
’S gur scarag 6 ghael mi le béaruiv an fl ; 
W’ ainim cheart Eiri, ’s n4 shéan mé ’r do nufd, 
’S go vici tu a réim mi gan wAchus irish.” 


6 ‘“ Ta dereanui ’n lae agut, as glaeg chun mo hf ; 
Geé tu fwairshingi ’s féili uem, féasta ’s céir big ; 
Geéir leabuig chidiv éan uem fé ghar-vratuiv lin, 
Agus 6ig-ear, m4 ’s méing leat, chun pléreacht is gring.”’ 


7 ‘‘ Ba wa lium go léir vé tav leat chun gring, 
Ach er eagala 4 shcéalha, ’s mo chiéli er i tli ; 
Gur snuimeag go héag mi le Shéarlus, mo wyn, 
mo cheArtus ig béaruiv in éhig ’s in fl. 


8 “ As stich a hucuig Gael vocht a réim cheart gan muil, 
’Na nun-vroguiv Alha, chun pléreacht as gring, 
Beg a miirdeana gléasda fé ghar-funtsh is fion, 
’S beg briidiv i Véarla fé ghar-smacht ig Guil.”’ 


Cf. the following tune. As to the words, this is an ordinary Aisling (see Intro- 
duction to Journal, No. 23), and not a good example of the kind. The text is non- 
sensical in a few places. The translation could be of no interest to the general 
reader, after the aislingj already given. But for the sake of the devotees to whom 
every scrap of Irish is valuable, I have printed the text.—A. M. F. 


This air and the next are perhaps variants of the tune best known as “ Whistle, 
and I’ll come to ye, my Lad.” It has been claimed by Scots and Irish, and is a 
favourite also with English country singers. Notes concerning it are in Journal 
(Vol. i, No. 4, p. 223). According to Stenhouse the tune was composed by James 
Bruce, a fiddle-player of Dumfries, about 1750. It is called in some Irish collections 
“ Noble Sir Arthur,” and was used by Shield in his opera ‘ The Poor Soldier,” in 
1783, to words beginning “ Since love is the plan.” Fitzwilliam, author of the 
music to the play ‘‘ The Green Bushes,” used this tune for Buckstone’s version of 
the traditional “Green Bushes” ballad. Petrie, No. 85, and Bunting (1840) “ Go 
de sin den te sin” or “ What is that to him ? ” are variants.—L. E. B. 
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I think that the tune “ Whistle and I’ll come to you”’ has every appearance of 
being an Irish jig ; it does not seem to have had any popularity in Scotland before 
Burns wrote “ Whistle,” etc., to it. I cannot trace it in print earlier than Shield’s 
opera mentioned above. About 1806 it was printed in Holden’s Old Established 
Irish Airs as ‘‘ Drunk at Night and dry in the Morning,” and under that title it 
appears in John Murphy’s Collection of Irish Airs and Jiggs (1809). In Gow’s Third 
Repository (1806) the title ‘‘ Drunk at night,” etc., is given to another air. ‘‘ Noble 
Sir Arthur,’”’ mentioned above as an alternative title, is that of a ballad included in 
Dixon’s Songs of the Peasaniry of England (1857) as “Sir Arthur and charming 
Mollee (see also A Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads (1868).—F. K. 


74.-AN PONI BEOG BWI. 
[THE LITTLE YELLOW PONY.] 


144. Sunc sy Mr. CONNY CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


Ta  bua-chuil er w’'6- lus, ’sis  brén lium a hii; Do sa 


e 


vor é i dre6 chun Vi - hil, Do ghea-lag Peg dg do le 


2 Nuer a hdinig a fér vi cead pdésa ig an mny ; 
Teachtuiri shélag chun sheana-Faidi ; 
Fiachuint a durhach 4n treé ghon éig-ear chun tish— 
An Chibach ’s a Chréinshach ’s a péni beog bwi. 


3 D’ reaguir Paid mér iad le glérhiv i ching : 
“* Tainghan a shce6l lium, ’s a meén lium mar vny ; 
Do hirhing da w6 ghéiv agus tig a Doirin,* 
Agus ni scarhing go deé lesh a béni beog bwi. 


4 Do wueg shé era Sdsban a rds a Tléivin, 
’S do wueg shé er a RAbuiri a Cluanach Mwil. 


Bion gutta ’na chnaiv, agus fasga daihf, 
Nuer a hagan shé indirdi er a rabuiri mwi. 


* “ Cuid dé erim go rev bohan aun.” 
395 


: 
’ 
p6-sa mar vay D& waych shi di wé ‘gus a ni beog  bwi. 


5 “’S a Gluen Meala hég shé shid mér-chuid cupwi, 
A Gorcuig, ’s i Néchuil, ’s dar néin i Dra Lf, 
Agus 6 Chuil Cauir a fogarag mo féni beog bwi.” 


TRANSLATION. 


I know a lad, and I am very sorry for him, 
Who went in the autumn to visit Michael ; 
He was promised young Peggy for his wife 
If she could get two cows and the little yellow pony. 


That autumn, the lady had permission to marry, 

And messengers were sent to old Paddy 

To see if he would give the young man something to set up house with— 
Crumple, and Dun, and the little yellow pony. 


Pad Mor answered them, and he said : 

** 1 like what I hear of her, she seems a good woman ; 
I would give them two cows and the Derreen house,* 
But I will never part with the little yellow pony. 


He beat ‘ The Saucepan ’ at the Sleeveen races, 

And he beat ‘ Spanker ’ at the Clonmoyle races.’’t¢ 
—He has gout in his bones, and twinges of rheumatism, 
When he mounts the yellow champion. 


“In Clonmel he won a heap of cups, 
In Cork, in Youghal, and of course in Tralee ; 
And my little yellow pony was advertised for from Coolcour.’’t 


This is another local song. Mr. Cochlan remembers its being composed by an old 
woman who lived in Fuhiry, in the Coolae district, not far from Derreenaculling, 
where the owner of the pony lived. He says that no marriage was really contem- 
plated, but the song was made to satirise the rheumatic old man for setting such a 
high value on the pony.—A. M. F. 


Cf. Song No. 73 in this Collection and the notes thereon. This tune has nothing 
in common with several airs to the title of “The Yellow Horse”’ or ‘“‘ An Gearran 
buidhe ” in Petrie and Joyce (1909).—L. E. B. 


* There are several places called by names beginning with ‘‘ Derreen ”’ in the Coolae district. 
But “ the Derreen house ’’ means no more than “ the house by the copse "’ (Irish ‘‘ doirin’’ = 
“small wood ’’) on the old man’s farm.—A. M. F. 


+t There is a Clonmoyle seven miles N.£. of Macroom, Co. Cork.—R. F. 


¢t Coolcour House‘is under two miles from Macroom.—Ep. 
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75.—BEARTA CRUA I. 
{SORRY PLIGHT.} 


SuNG BY Mrs. MARY SWEENY, COOLAE. 


Er néin go déa-nach a ghlue shas héi- nig, A_ taish-deal cil ha’r 


oeote 
dricht dom, A-gus Idar-ha’n 6 Fé- bus gan smiit nd é- clips A 
> > > 
téacht go réa-ghlan chiiing-na : Vi caun-tuing éan -lui-hi’r bar na ngéag an,’S én 


= 


ling na héshe i miish - eilt, Chun gur hig shios lium 


chii - lion wir - ga, Chas suid am _hiiv ciui - pid. 


2 DA4ma lium le céireav a wil de wélacht 
O Chorcuig wor go Cléiri, 
B’ ear lium éig-vean chun veh 4 poga 
NA coron 6ir ’s a méid shin ; 
Mar tdim teyng brediti, ’s nil suim i ngn6é agim, 
Agus cola sdil ni éaduim ; 
Fé neara ghé-sa gach diesh i is coir cheart 
A ngeaulhad fés don réilhing. 


3 De ghedir an vi ghd dion ig Feés uem,_ 
Agus Earagan Mor (ahdach ab ea é) & haracht 
Ishtig a glévuir le tou na cérach, 

Gur hit le ceélhiv Féabuish.* 

Do ghedir an til vii plé ‘dir hriur ban, 
’S do biiag sa chiuirt le Vénus ; 

tu, tanuig, gach nf ga niuart leat, 
Ach na beArta criia so réiteach. 


* Or: ‘‘ le cedl mar féas er.” 
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te Nuer a vrahach shi 4 wAl er, 

os. *S a ceél a vioch ici nuer a shengeach { 

| Do chloeshfi { ’s gach 4-val. 

i Geéir a clyv tid do vioch ig Nuish uem, 

4g riav fuileach béimi ; 

’S do gheé tu, tanuig, etc. (at end of each verse), 


i 4 Do ghedir shcfe Hing uem, do sgreadach bing 


5 Do ghedir an syd uem a vi ig an shi-vean 
| Gur w’ ainim Cliona an Réilhan, 
i Do hug le dfogarus da chiéli chuin é,* 
’S do chelig a ghny 'r na céatuiv. 
Geédir an flios uem, agus ni na hinshim, 
Do hug Jas ’na luingg ’on Ngréig lesh. 


6 Gedir a cdron dir uem a vi ina ghéid ghesh 
FA ghig 4 6l ig Béacus, 
Fion is bedir i géir }? chun] veh at chéir an 
Gach aum as me6n leat glach er. 
Gedir lunduv ceélwar a Caruig Créin uem, 
Agus tarav mor na gar uem. 


7 Gedir capal Ghénuil, n4 hiaran fedér ort, 
’S cahan 16n n4 béili ort, 
Gur trian ’s gur f6rsach a wuelean béhar 
Na scamal ceé go Léinloch. 
Gheéir Bran is ceélha uem [? Sgeédluing] do leagach Iéhirt, 
’S do ghineach sbért don Eing sheal. 


8 Geédir, a ghrdi-ghil, an duspui fwdingeach (pé rud é shin), 
Do vi ’na laiv ghesh tréivshi 
Ig Doun Ruish voch R4anuil, chun Besh ni Ghara 
Do huert 6n wan chun ciéli ; 
Do gheé tu an Abid (pé rud é shin) ’s a craun clish Aluing 
Do vi igi trah 4 bréaga. 


9 Ghedir machui lana de vuev le-n direav, 
Gan chios gan chain i glach ort ; 
Agus cupa ’s plata do hécuig ras doit 
’S é ad laiv gan bwAl doit ;t 
Do gheéir a fwdingi hug sa tnaiv lesh 
Chun vé gach la ’r do véaruiv : 
’S do gheé tu, tanuig, gach ni da nuert leat, 
Ach na bearta cria so réiteach. 


TRANSLATION, 


1 Late one evening I was walking 
Over the dew-covered marshes, 
The sun shining, unhindered by cloud, 
Most brilliantly around me ; 


* Or: “ Do win le dfogarus [d]4 chiéli [a] chuini.” 


t Or: “ Gedir cupa sdsar ag do hiainti, 
é huert ad gan wdchus.” 
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The singing of birds came from the twigs, 
And in the stream the fish were stirring ; 
When there sat beside me a stately fair one 
Who shot an arrow in my breast with a cupid. 


2 If I could number as my own all the cattle 
From great Cork City to Clear Island,* 
Still I would rather have a young woman to kiss 
Than a goblet of gold and all that. 
For I am sick and ill, and care not for my work, 
And cannot sleep sweetly— 
Which makes me [offer] each treasure and treat 
That I shall yet promise to the maiden. 


3 ‘* You shall have the cow that Feos kept close, 
While great Earagan herded her 
In a field of clover, feeding on the best, 
Till he fell by the music of Phoebus. 
You shall have the apple that three women strove for, 
And the court awarded to Venus ; 
You shall have, my dear, all that I have said, 
If only you will relieve my distress. 


4 You shall have the shield of Conn, that wailed melodiously 
When it knew him to be in danger, 
And its music, when it played, 
Could be heard in every place. 
You shall have that sword that Naois used, 
Which always killed at one stroke. 


5 You shall have the arrow of that fairy 
Who was called Cliodhna the Fair, 
Which made her spouse forget all, for love, 
And concealed him from the hosts. 
You shall have the fleece—and other things besides— 
‘ Which Jason brought in his ship to Greece. 


6 You shall have the golden goblet which, held in his right hand, 
Bacchus used to drain, brimming with drink ; 
Wine and bear shall be in it ready for you 
Whenever you like to call upon it. 
You shall have a melodious blackbird from the Grey Rock, 
And the great bull of the rowan berries. 


7 You shall have Domhnall’s horse, which asks no hay, 
And eats no meal or food ; 
Strongly and mightily does he gallop the road 
Of foggy cloud to Lough Leane. 
You shall have Bran and [Sgeolaing,] who would pull down anything (?) 
And once hunted for the Fiann. 


* i.e., broadly speaking, ‘‘ in the whole of South Cork.” Clear Island (S.W. of Baltimore) 
is the most southerly inhabited land in Ireland, except Fastnet Rock lighthouse. 
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8 You shall have, my fair love, the . . . (?)* 
Which was for a time in the right hand 
Of Donn Ruis mac Ranail, to bring Bess ni Dhara, 
From straying, back to her husband (?) : 
You shall have the cloak (?) and the beautiful magic wand 
With which he used to entice her. 


g You shall have fields full of cattle to number, 
And no rent or tax to pay ; 
And a cup and plate, which will win races for you 
Holding it safely in your hand ; 
You shall have the ring which Fionn got by swimming, 
To wear every day on your finger : 
And you shall have, my dear, everything I have said, 
If only you will relieve my distress.”’ 


Another tune to the same title is No. 77 in the Collection. For very similar poems 
see Nos. 18 and 38 of The Poems of Eoghar Ruadh O Siilleabhain (i.e. Owen Roe 
O’Sullivan), ed. Dinneen (Gaelic League, 1907). In the latter will be found three 
or four quatrains corresponding more or less closely to passages in our text. The 
text of verse 7, line 5, means ‘ You shall have Bran and music from me.”’ The 
emendation seems to me almost certain: Bran and Sgeolaing were the two dogs of 
the Fiann. I do not know the last word in this line ; I was told it meant “ a great 
deal of everything.”” The text of the whole piece is unsatisfactory, and without 
Mr. Cochlan’s variants would have been worse still. I do not here attempt much 
editing beyond incorporating some various readings from Mr. Cochlan in the text, 
when certainly superior. Mr. Flower’s note below is of extreme value. It will be 
observed that the syllables in this song follow each other with extraordinary close- 
ness and rapidity, the whole being enunciated only a little slower than colloquial 
speech. Mrs. Sweeny used to sing it with perfect ease, and in an indescribably 
confidential manner. Mr. Cochlan gave me a tenth verse, but Mrs. Sweeny says 
it is not part of the song, and that she knows the person who made it up.—A. M. F. 


Tunes No. 1 and No. 84 in this Collection seem to be rhythmical versions of the 
above ; see references given there.—L. E. B. 


This is clearly, as Mr. Freeman suggests, a song of the same type as—perhaps 
merely a modification of—No. 38 of Eoghan Ruadh’s poems. The text is so corrupt 
that it renders any commentary difficult, but a few suggestions may be made. The 
gifts suggested are taken from (1) Classical legend, (2) Irish legend, (3) Irish folklore. 
They may be treatéd in that order. 

(1)—Classical legend. The references to Jason and the golden fleece (v. 5), to the 
Judgment of Paris (v. 3) and to Bacchus (v. 6) are clear enough. It is equally certain 
that verse 3 conceals with some success an allusion to the story of Io (as told in Ovid, 


* Here I can only repeat the singer’s gloss : ‘‘ Whatever that may be.’’—A. M. F. 
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Metamorphoses, ii, 584-599). Feos seems to hide the name Jo, Earagan = Argus ;* 
or perhaps the accusative form Argum (with helping vowel developed between r 
and g). Féabus is of course Phoebus, though as a matter of fact it was Mercury, not 
Phoebus, who lulled Argus of the many eyes to sleep with music, when he had been 
set to watch Io transformed into a cow by Juno. Argus is a familiar character with 
Irish poets. Thus the Connaught poet, Anthony Raftery, (d. 1835), speaking of 
whiskey, says : 
Ni mise amhdain do leagadh leis 
pheacaigh Eabh i bParrthas ; - 


Is iomdha fear do cailleadh leis 
O’n am a dalladh Argus. 


(I’m not the only man it has laid low since Eve sinned in Paradise ; many is the 
man lost by it since the blinding of Argus.) See Hyde, Songs ascribed to Raftery, 
(1903), p. 366. Raftery is very typical of these poets in his use of Classical and 
Irish legend (the latter chiefly from such common sources as Keating, and O’Connell’s 
Ireland’s Dirge). He runs off his Classical lore in a song ‘“‘ An dia darbh ainm 
Jupiter” (A god called Jupiter), which is worth looking at from this point of view, 
cf. Hyde, op. cit., p. 134. 

(2)—Irish legend. Various cycles of legend are drawn upon. Conn (v. 4) belongs 
to what may be called the Milesian cycle. Shields which roared when their masters 
were in danger were not uncommon in Irish legend. Naoise, one of the sons of 
Uisneach (or, rather, Uisliu), belongs to the Ulster, or Cachulainn cycle. The tale 
of, his flight with Deirdre is well known. Fionn is, of course, the great hero of the 
Ossianic cycle. The reference in the text (v. g) is to one of the late Ossianic lays, 
in which Fionn leaps into a lake to recover a ring. The reference in the last two 
lines of verse 6 is also to an Ossianic lay, the “ Agallamh Oisin agus Phadraig,” 
(published ip the Ossianic Soctety’s Transactions, 1856, Vol. iv), which mentions 
among the delights of Fionn 


Scaltarnach loin Dhaire an Chairn 
As bitithre an daimh 6 Ghleann na gCaor 


(i.e. “‘ the loud singing of the ousel of Derrycarn and the bellowing of the ox from 
the Glen of the Rowanberries.”") These lays are common in eighteenth century 
MSS. Cliodhna of the Rock is one of the Tuatha Dé Danann, and belongs thus to 
the personages of the mythological cycle. Our poet, thus, manages to box the 
compass of Irish legend pretty thoroughly in his short space. 

(3)—IJrish Folklore. It would, perhaps, be better to put Cliodhna in this category, 
as she is best known in Kerry and West Cork in connection with the tale of ‘‘ Sean 
ach Séamuis.”’ Versions of this tale, in which Cliodhna and a maiden contend in 


* So the singer’s gloss, ‘‘ That was a giant,”’ is on the right lines.—A. M. F. 
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poetry for Sean ach Séamuis are given in An Léchrann (1911, April, May) from the 
whole extent of Munster from West Kerry (the Great Blasket) to Co. Waterford. 
The reference in the text (v. 5) appears to be to her theft of the handsome Sean, 
whom she carried off into her ios. The reference in verse 7 to the horse of Domhnall 
is an allusion to a famous Killarney character, Domhnall na nGeimhleach (D. of the 
Fetters), one of the O’Donoghues, a spectral hunter who haunts about the neigh- 
bourhood of Loch Léin. Traditions about him are given in An Léchrann (1908, 
Dec. ; 1909, June) by Sean Toibin of Killarney. The introduction of this character 
(who also appears in Eoghan Ruadh’s poem above quoted) suggests that this song 
is a Killarney composition (Eoghan Ruadh came from that neighbourhood). It is, 
perhaps, the composition of one of the school of poets ahepmessiell and others) who 
flourished there about 1800. 

A brief note on Eoghan Ruadh O Siilleabhain (Owen Roe O’Sullivan) may be 
added. He is the best known of modern Irish poets, and his life and works are 
typical of the class. He was born at Meentogue near Killarney circa 1748. 
Killarney was a great centre for poetry in the eighteenth century from the days of 
Egan O’Rahilly at the beginning of the century till those of Owen Roe and the 
O’Scannels at the end. Owen Roe got his education at Faha in the neighbourhood. 
The rest of his life he passed as a schoolmaster, an itinerant labourer, a sailor in the 
British Navy (he is said to have fought under Rodney, and English verses by him 
celebrating Rodney’s defeat of De Grasse are preserved) and in any other profession 
that offered itself. He died near Killarney in 1784. He is still a vivid memory . 
in Cork and Kerry, and most of his poetry is known by heart among the people. He 
is remarkable for his complete command of all the resources of the language of . 
eighteenth century Munster poetry and for his successful management of compli- 
cated stanza forms. In his subjects he is purely conventional and uses all the 
stereotyped devices. His poems were edited by the Rev. P. Dinneen for the Gaelic 


League in 1902.—R. F. 


* One of the O’Scannels is the author of the poem “ Cufl Ruish,’’ No, 15 in this Collection 
(Journal, No. 23, pp. 137-141).—A. M. F. 
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76.—AN SBERVEAN CHEAUNSA. 
(THE GENTLE LADY.) 


(No 6th.) = 72. SunG By Miss O’DonoGHur, BALLYMAKEERY, 
Ta sbér - vean cheaun - sa chyn den cheaun - tar, Go 
i 4. 
du - gus greaun mo......... chléiv ’Si_- shi - ruish a 
win moveauir diom, ‘Sd’a4g_ mo......... cheaun gan 4i - feacht; Gur ey - rig 
oN 
sblaunc dom le neart idg - si - lach, ’Sle cro - sa faul - sa’n......... 
3 
tael sho; Gur gheys den sdaunge so go Dro had Baun - dan, Gus go 
t 
shu - pa braun - da......00 1éi ’shteach. 


- °Sd’ 4rduias mo wayiri suas an stayiri 
Go riimin gréianach Alwar, 
Mar ar vingi lium éshteacht le guh na creyili 
NA da shengeach veyili né-fort ; 
Mar a mioch na drum da layba fé ’m bun sa [? fé wun a] stayiri, 
’*S na bel go deyn a woguirt, . 
Ingilish saydar teacht, is rayl funtsh, 
Clairet wayn agus portar. 


3 *Sdo ghlas er hérdufv hacht er bérd chim, 
Puntsh go ré-wah déanta, 
Lunduin pértar den cheasc ba ghéi lium 
Hainig 6ng Géf go déanach, 
Buidéal de sbridiv teé ’guing 
I ngluiniv né 4 hréan-chuir, 
Ringci ’s ceél 6 thi go 16, 
‘Gus mishe péga Véri. 
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4 Mar ba chéré df é nfor chuir shi sim an, 
nfor ghin shi ghiom ach shcéamar ; 
’S mo leanlaidi gur freab ‘na sui, 
’*S mo vili di gur léig gheom : 
D’ Ardys i lium go ti griasui ’mach 
Vi ingeanas ghrui ’gus a stréc ghluin ;* 
Hugas 6rdt ’s fios do chun féiri hyltaps 
Ail socuir fi n-a bréguiv. 


5 ‘Mo hare am chim tu, agus tri ’m chruf antin tu 
Har earuiv dlih na Hérion, 
’S n4 buin mo chli ghiom mara wil shé d’ un ort 
Ceangguil mar chiéli ; 
Coruig is mitishgil, ’gus scyl chun shail mi, 
’S mo veanacht dlih ’s geach céim leat, 
’S na bim go tuirshach shul na diha, 
Mar Nainsi ghich agus 1a ’ci.”” 


6 “’S a sbérvean wiinti wouil ghea-impuir, 
Go dugas rin mo chleéiv ’oit ; 
Gur gheocuir liim-sa, trésh mo chirsui, 
I naishdear tu gha léiging ; 
Ach nuer a vé tu at fésa, cuirhad cluih vreé n6 ort 
Is fwdingi 6ir er do véaruiv, 
Rayarc er chiantuiv is er wailhe miuara, 
*S tu vé go drach. 


7 Is rayd amaireach anin tar saili, 
’S ni duil ata ’gum pésa, 
NA clycht go brach le hin toici mna ’ci 
Do véach 4 red gur chdir shin : 
Ach stil ata ’gum le rfo na ngr4s geal, 
Is ni le gra dod woélacht, 
Go méach v’ inting sdsda le toil 6n Bapa, 
cead lui go lium sdérach.”’ 


8 ’S as réi-vrea ’n wdc son ghous le Mairi 
Tri chuilhiv, lana na réa-hlat, 
Go CionasAili agus go Cil Airni, 
’S er fad go bar coesh Eaduin, 
Go ctirt Uf Chedrnuil ’s go Corcuig Aluing, 
Gur gheys i ti ’n tairni léi ’shteach ; 
’S ig drohad fochtarach Gleaun Mayirit 
A sgar mo rayrc le Méri. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 There is a lady of this district, gentle and kind, 
To whom I gave my heart’s love ; 
She it is, I think, who took my sense away from me, 
And left my brain powerless ; 


* ? vi deanasach grui agus stréc-ghlan. 
t+ Or: “’S ig drohad meyreach Gleana Mayiri.” 
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For a flash struck me, with strange force, 
By one of life’s sore deceits, 

And I went straight away to Bandon Bridge, 
And into a brandy shop with her. 


2 And I took my fair one up the stairs 
Into a pleasant, white little room, 
Where I would rather be, listening to a death-knell, 
Than [elsewhere] to fiddles playing new tunes. 
There, the drums were being beaten below the stairs, 
And the bells sounded, 
English cyder was brought in, and royal punch, 
Claret wine and porter.* 


3 I called for many things to be put on the table— 
Punch excellently made, 
London porter from the cask I chose, 
Newly arrived from Queenstown ; 
We had a ket flask of strong ee 
Poured valiantly into new g S, 
And dancing and music all night long, 
While I was kissing Mary. 


4 But as for the drink, she did not value it, 
And only looked on me as a schemer ; 
And the /andlady jumped u 
And called out my drink bill to me. 
Then I took Mary out to the house of a cobbler 
Who was industrious, vigorous and deft (?), 
And I gave instructions for a pair of heel-pieces 
To be fitted securely to her shoes. 


5 ‘* My best beloved, my heart’s darling, 
Above all the true men of Ireland, 
Do not compromise me, unless you wish 
To take me as your wife ; 
Rouse yourself, and let me be going, 
And my blessing be with you everywhere ; 
Do not let me be wandering about wearily, : 
Like poor Nancy with her child.” 


6 ‘ Well-bred and virtuous young lady, 
I have given you my innermost heart ; 
It would grieve me, after what I have passed through, 
To leave you unrewarded : 
But at your wedding I will put a fine new dress on you, 
And gold rings on your fingers ; 
And you shall visit ports and great towns 
Like a gay, noble lady. 


* The italicised words in this translation correspond to English words, or unusual Anglicisms 
in the text.—A. M. F. 
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7 And to-morrow I shall cross the water ; 
And I do not want to marry, 
Or to be bound for ever to any common hussy 
Who might say that I ought to ; 
But I hope in the God of Graces— 
And not for love of your cattle— 
That my intention may be sanctified by the Pope, 
And I may sleep sweetly with my love.” 


8 Oh, that was a beautiful walk I went with Mary, 
Through woods and smooth-stemmed walks (?), 
To Kinsale and to Killarney, 

And right away to the top of . . . (?), 

To the court of O’Cearnal, and to fair Cork, 
Where I went with her into a tavern ; 

And at the merry bridge of Glanmire 

I lost sight of Mary. 


Cf. the following tune. In bars 4, 5 and 6 the accents seem to be misplaced and 
the melody clipped in consequence. The original scheme was perhaps : 


léiv di *S i-shi drér wal -rus a win veauir diom, A - gus 


The walk indicated in the last verse must have occupied a good many days. Starting 
from Bandon in south Cork, the lovers went s.E. to Kinsale, on the coast. They 
then walked about 50 miles N.w. to Killarney in Kerry. They then visited two 
places which I regret I cannot identify (the English of the first should be Eden or 
Cosheden) ; but the shortest way from Killarney to Cork is well over 40 miles. 
From Cork, after their drink in the tavern, a mere five miles N.E. brought them to 
Glanmire.—A. M. F. 


Cf. tune No. 25 in this Collection and the airs referred to in the notes thereon. 


—L. E. B. 
77.—BEARTA CRUA II. 
{SORRY PLIGHT.} 
= 96. SunG By Miss ABBEY BARRETT, DERRYNASAGGART. 


e 


SSS 


Mwai-din fiar fliuch ig ey - ri taish-deal cian - ta’s 
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cal - ha, Shea do ghedr-cas mér-chuid de wa-chuiv biéev aun, Is 


aing -ir stéa - m’4  nae-reacht; Do vi folt a gitie - shacht de ghruim a 


dial - gach ’na_ lea bar - chia - cha, Le lauirt na cite - chi ‘ngéa- guiv. 


TRANSLATION. 


One cold, wet morning, when I arose 
To walk by the bays and creeks, 

I saw great herds of cattle 

With a modest girl herding them. 

Her hair flowed over her shoulders, 
Reaching to the top of the grass, 
Trembling, twining, slender-curling, 
While the cuckoo sang in the branches. 


Cf. the preceding tune. I took down ten verses of words from Miss Barrett. She 
learned them from a fragment of a book, which contained some Irish that was too 
old for her to understand. Except in some half-dozen lines, her version is substan- 
tially the same as that in The Poems of Eoghan Ruadh, mentioned in the notes to 
Bearta Criia I. Line 7, leabarchiiacha. A distinguished scholar, on reading the 
first song in Journal, No. 23, asked if the words “ An méd na sluig an talav diov” 
were truly reported. I will therefore take the opportunity afforded by the word 
“ leabarchtiacha ” of writing a note, which would perhaps have been more suitably 
attached to song No. 1. When I had taken down this verse I said: ‘‘ How would 
‘leauarchtiacha’ do here, instead of ‘ leabarchtiacha’?” and the singer’s answer 
was: “It would do better, I think ; but it was ‘ leabarchtiacha’ in the book I got 
it from.” It struck me several times, while I was collecting, that certain strange 
forms in the words I took down were remarkably like misprints ; and here we have 
an ascertained instance of a misprint being respected by a singer, whose knowledge 
of Irish is amply sufficient to enable her to correct a common error in a book, if she 
suspected the possibility of error. But the esteem given to the printed word by the 
true Irish is loyal and absolute—and very pathetic, when we consider the nature of 
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gia - lan I teacht go bar an éir Go oa - hach 


the text in some popular editions intended for circulation in the Irish districts— 
and there are few to whom it would occur that they themselves might know better 
than the man who made the book. In song No. 1 “ An méd na sluig an talav diov ” 
is of course not strictly speaking a misprint. But the poem very likely came into 
the district, no matter at how many removes, from someone who read it in manu- 
script ; and the mark of aspiration is only too easily omitted. Without speculating 
as to the state of a hypothetical MS., I would suggest that this phrase was either 
wrongly written, or wrongly read in the first instance, as “ nar sluig ” or “ na sluig,” 
and that the line of singers between Mr. Cochlan and the MS. have cherished the 
form as “ focal seanaghaoluinne ’"—1.e. an expression differing from those used in 
their own colloquial speech. (What a curious grammar and vocabulary of ‘ Old 
Irish ’ might be compiled by a collector of folk songs!) Such experience as I have 
yet been able to have leads me to conclude that there is often little or no connection 
between garbled texts and the encroachments of English. The copies, for instance, 
which I obtained from Mairin, who has no English, are no better than those noted 
from Peg, who for a good many years has spoken very little Irish. Corruptions are 
due, I think, in the first place to the difference between everyday speech and the 
language of ‘‘ Munster Poetry,’’ and their perpetuation to the singer’s reverence for 
his text. This he regards as a work of great learning and high antiquity, which 
cannot be wrong; and he resents improvements or criticism except by people for 
whose learning he has special respect.—A. M. F. 


Cf. tune No. 25 in this Collection and see the notes appended to it. Cf. also tune 
No. 16 which has several points of likeness.—L. E. B. 


78.—CNOCAININ AITING. 
{[FURZE HILL.} 


By Miss Pec O’DonoGHUR, BALLYMAKEFRY. 


cno - cai - nin... ai - ting is ai - nim don 4it sho, Ach 


Mar a wa- san a 


— 
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vrea gan fi - li, fiac; Bion desh - li chlair Wa- na - ban 
3 


er ea-chuiv ag ias - cui-reacht, Gus ria - vruic:d&é lea - ga, go du- ga- dar 


shea - lad a fiach aun, (6) Ma- ran d& ga- mid a ngra-dam le 


— 
clan - tuiv, ‘Sis ea - tor - ha hriel an aing - ir gheas dg, 


2 ’S trah vios a machnav tri m’ aigini ’né, 
Gur cheapas mar hal chim tamal do hrial, 
Coesh Ly ghom gur casag mi fwairi gach tav, 
Chun c4r lauir an sir-ghuh caunting gan lien.* 
An brideach a Banaba bagan do léach, 
O rianuiv a tailiv fuer ceanas ban Dé, 
’S mara ninshir go tapuig c4r lauir am ghar, 
Gur gairid mo hal le hatuirshi ’t feg. 


3 ’S do chitlys coesh Eirni, coesh Léini, coesh Ly, 
Coesh Maingi, coesh Brideach, gus as son don Teauir, 
An Ruachdach, an Chlaedeach, Néili [? an Eili] ’gus a Tniom, 
A Ghideach, an Uini, an Vehi ’gus a Leauin, 
Gur gheys go Gleaun Charhan [? Charhig] na sdir-ear nar ghaun, 
Mar ar vial fwairshag fwdilhach ’gus a glaun : 
A tuerishc na a deaurav ni redinig aun: 
*Gus do hldinti 6 rediniomuir aun. 


4 do chidlys coesh Inish, coesh imeal Cnocan [? Cnuic Aini], 
’S nfor stadas den stair shin go Dunucha Di, 
Cil Iuird, Cil Wiri, Cuil Doiri [? Cil Dara}, Cuil Aha, 
Cil Cuingi, Cil Airni, ’gus Cuilean 1 Chutv : 
Am chuarduiv ni stadas go Daingean na gliar, 
= ’S a tuerishc td ni eaca chun gur casag mi anfar, 
Gur bueleag mi sa chahir mar a stadach a tian, 
Gur tiadui shi an bar 6 Chaitilin Trial. 


TRANSLATION, 


1 Furze Hill is not the name of this place, 
But fair Mountain Place, where the sun rises, 
Where grow the holly, the hazel, the rowan, 
And the beautiful slim rod that neither bends nor bows 


* Or: “ blasta gan shcian.” 
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The nobles of Ireland hunt there on horseback,* 

And bring down the red deer ;t and they spent some time fishing ;* 
Many of their friends [were] in high estate from of old, 

And among them walked the fair young damsel. 


2 (?) 


3 I walked by the Erne, the Léin,{ the Lee, 
The Maine, the Bride, and thence to Tara, 
The Roughty, the Clydagh, the Feale and the Sneem, 
The Gaddy,|| the Inny, the Behy and the Laune, 
Till I came to Glencar of the generous nobles, 
Where women and their children are hospitable and welcoming ; 
No sight or news of her could I get there ; 
And here’s to your health, since we have arrived there. 


4 And I walked by Inch, and round about Knockainy, 
And did not stop on that journey till I reached Donaghadee ; 
By Kilworth, Kilmurray, Kildare, Killaha, 
Kilkenny, Killarney, and Cullen : 
In my search I did not stop till I came to Dingle of the poets, . 
And found no trace of her till I came back from the West, 
And arrived in the city where she used to stay. 
Oh, she has won the prize from Kathleen Tyrrell.§ 


Cf. the tune with No. 70 and its allied airs in this Journal. The second verse is 
perhaps the most obscure passage in the whole of this Collection. It seems, how- 
ever, to show how the quest began. The narrator comes to a place by the Lee and 
hears a wonderful voice, and vows he will die if he cannot find its owner. This 
belongs to a common type of Irish song, relating a journey and mentioning as many 
place-names as possible. In An Léchrann (September, 1917) is a song, to a related 
tune in nine verses (whereof four consist almost entirely of names of places) called 
“Caitlin Triall.”” The name “ Mountain Place’’ does not occur. The following 
are the close correspondences between the Ballyvourney and Léchrann versions : 
B. I. = L. I lines—1-4 and VII lines 5-8. B. Il—is not represented in L. B. III 
= LIM. B.IV =L. II. It is not stated where the Léchrann version was re- 
covered, but a note contains the interesting information that it took three experts 


* In the text, the ends of these lines are transposed, so that the Irish nobles are credited with 
fishing on horseback. 


+ Reading “‘ rda-vuic.’”” The text means “ red badgers.” 


} There is a small stream called “‘ Léin ’’ flowing from the N.w. side of Torc Mountain into 
the Muckross Lake, Killarney: but probably the Léin here referred to is some better known 
river. 


|| Or “‘ Gaddugh.” But this river (w. of Loch Lein) is called by Windele (Notices of the City 
of Cork, etc., 1839, p. 358) “* Giddagh,”” which corresponds to the form in the text. 


§ For Caitlin Triall and a poem to her, see The Poems of Carolan (Irish Texts Society, 1916) 
pp. 251 and 331.—A. M. F. 
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to edit the words. From this copy I have taken variant readings, as shown in the 
Irish text. I am indebted to Mr. D. J. O'Sullivan for valuable help in identifying 
and locating some of the small towns and rivers in Co. Kerry. The Erne, Tara, 
Donaghadee, Kildare and Killarney are the well-known places of those names. The 
Lee is the Cork Lee. The Bride is also in Cork. The other rivers in verse 3, and 
Glencar, are in Kerry. Verse 3: Inch is at the inner end of Dingle Bay (Co. Kerry), 
near the mouths of the Maine and Laune. Knockainy is in Limerick. Kilworth, 
Kilmurry and Cullen are in Cork. Killaha is in Kerry, near Kenmare, but on the 
other side of the water.—A. M. F. 


79.—BIMISH IG OL. 
[LET US BE DRINKING.}] 


SuNG By Miss Pec O’DoNoGHUE, BALLYMAKEERY. 
Quick. 


Tran-héi-nin fir er  leat-tuiv a redid Shea do ghear -cas an dig - vean 


w6-va-rachgheas, ‘Sblas-ta ’sis céir do la-vwuir i bedl: “Téi-gigag dl a-gus 


4 


e - 


e 


ring- ch do chedl, Is néch i-ving a gnd veh 4 bo - ga gan tart! 


2 Via crav-ul glan céir er An-dah an 6ir* 
hlad léi go feér go dréimireach cast 
A cal-wala chéirt eria héadan gan 
D’ tig shéiv-ir fi vrén ’gus a nan-vruid go lag. 
Agus bimish ig 6l, etc. 


* Agus do b’ é shin briag, agus do vi shi ché duv le sméar. 
t Nirev ach bluirin da grueg casda. 


t Nior v’ 4 vriag é shin, go deyn. 
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3 Vi ’clan-dearc a glé mar vranacha ’r néin, 
Mar ghréin ghil an dir mar a héidean shi teas, 
I déid viochuir chéir ’na béal milish 6g, 
Is le héifeacht har meén shea léan shi geach stair.* 
Agus bimish ig 6l, etc. 


4 °S ba chosvuil a clé lesh an aingir desh 6g 
Ceanggalag 6g lesh a dréan-ar, ’shé Dailc, 
Le neart druiachda ’gus cedéig gur aharuig a cld, 
Is gur imig fi vrén go di ’n Eing sar er stad. | 
Agus bimish ig 6l, etc. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 Onan autumn evening, by the roadside, 

I spied a lady-like, pretty young woman ; 

She spoke in fluent and correct language : 

“* Come and drink, and I will pay for it.” 

Refrain ; And let us be drinking, drinking, drinking, 

Let us be drinking and kissing the women, 
Let us be drinking and dancing to music, 
And oh, how delightful to kiss them and not be thirsty ! 


2 Her bright, branching hair was of the very colour of gold (and that was a lie—she was as 
black as a blackberry), 
Falling in masses to the ground, twisted and curly (only a little bit of her haiy was curly), 
Her slender, neat brow (that was no lie, certainly) on her faultless forehead 
Had left many a fine man sorrowful and oppressed with longing. 


3 Her wanton eye was as round as evening dewdrops, 
Or as the bright, golden sun when it breathes forth its heat ; . 
She had lovely, regular teeth in her sweet, youthful mouth ; 
And excellently does she read every kind of book (she certainly was good at reading). 


4 In looks she was like the pretty young maid 
Who was married in her youth to the mighty Tailc, 
Who changed her appearance by magic and mist, 
And came at last sorrowing to the Fiann. 


This song, modelled on an older one, was made about 1875 by a certain John 
Murphy, to a woman called Hannah Creedon, who was housekeeper at the Bally- 
vourney hotel. Miss O’Donoghue inserted her comments, exactly as I have given 
them in the translation, on the day when I took down the song from her.—A. M. F. 


For variants of this tune, with the same refrain-title, see Petrie, Nos. 1063, 1064. 
Petrie, No. 1065, to a different title, has considerable likeness also.—L. E. B. 


Tailc mac Treoin (v. 4) is a character in an Ossianic lay.—R. F. 


* Vi shi go mah chun léa lesh, go deyn. 
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80.—ER MWAIDIN ER DRUCHT. 
{WALKING IN THE DEWY MORNING.} 


= SunGc BY Mr. Conny CocHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 


Er mwai-din dricht is shil go pras, Shea ghedr-ca - sa 


chim an chii - lion deas; Do ghrui-deas a - nin go diihy lem 


i “2... L 
heare, *Si-shé lau - ir shi lidm:... ‘'Ni fi ghoet stad.” 
TRANSLATION. 


One morning as I was walking fast over the dew, 
I saw a pretty maid coming towards me : 

I stepped close up to my love, 

But she said to me ‘‘ You need not stop.” 


This is one of the many songs which Mr. Cochlan used to know, but had “ lost ”’ 
before I knew him. By good luck, he remembered the first verse, so I was able to 
take the tune down. To the same tune or a close variant thereof he used to sing 
snatches of a song about “ Lady Wig.’”* A good copy of “ Er Maidin er dricht,” 
in nine verses, with a tune unrelated to Mr. Cochlan’s, is given in An Léchrann 
(March, rgro) ; and a set of six verses on the same theme, but differing much 
verbally, is in the Gaelic Journal (Vol. x, p. 618). The ballad is a dialogue between 
a girl and her returned lover, she not recognising him. The “ story” is similar to 
that of the English ‘ Fair Phoebe,” “‘ Young and Single Sailor,” etc. ; but there is 
no mention of the man being a sailor and no token is introduced. See also the tune 
in Petrie (No. 1143) to a title (“ Dé bheatha-sa ad Shldinte,” etc.) which suggests 
that it belongs to these words.—A. M. F. 


Cf. tune No. 11, “ Loch Lein,” in this Collection, and see the notes appended. 
Joyce (1909), No. 105, “ An Cailin deas ruadh,” has points of likeness. The tune 
is very uncommon and beautiful.—L. E. B. 


* Had this song anything to do with ‘‘ Wig” used by the Irish of the eighteenth century as 

synonymous with ‘“‘ Whig?’ See the notes on the air ‘‘ Leather the Wig’ with the chorus 

ending ‘‘ Will you come plankum, perriwig ”’ (i.e. ‘‘ thrash the Wig = Whig ’’) in Poets and Poetry 
of Munster (4th series, p. 93).—Eb. 
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This tune has a slight likeness to “ The Sailing Trade ’’ in Christie’s Traditional 
Ballad Airs referred to in Journal (Vol. ii, p. 294). “‘ The Sailing Trade ”’ is the air 
to which the ballad of “ Sally Salisbury,”’ known to Goldsmith, was directed to be 
sung. Christie says ‘‘ My love was lost in the Ramillies’’ was also sung to that air. 

—A. G. G. 


81.—FAHA VREA AERACH A CHEOIL. 
(THE FAIR, MERRY, MUSICAL LAWN.) 


% Slow. ¢ = 9. L.P. SUNG BY Miss Pec O'DoNoGHUE, BALLYMAKEERY. 
4 = 
Mo.... er fa-dia) chun ‘gus _ fear san it sho mér- 


hlan chun a tid chuil; Mo hlan chun na 
L.P. 
haun gan..... caum, gan (fi- li, Is mo chun na_ Baun - dan, is md 
leau - ir- vreac in - ti, Is mo _hian...... chun a_ teaum-pui-lin fd, 
| 
625 
Ard aa... Cil ci, mochiad slan......... chun geach sbér-vruing-il 
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- tim-pal, O - + gan shé an gar - ha go Ly, Is mo 
L.P. 


2 ’Snéch 4rd a vian [? vion] Fébus* nuer a héan shi chun shforuig !f 
Bion luarha ’gus suilshi ’na sné ; 
’Gus obuir gheal na nav 4 ghéanav insan fhi 
Gan stditshi, gan vinshi, gan word ;t 
Geach nan a higean ’géir a gurha, bion a beacui sgurha aun, 
Agus duil go vicid fridi fioca trésh a druish a hiert aun. 
Locht batui croishi réabaha brishtihi, is réi-vre4 rihid sdaunc 
Er faha vredhin|| aerach a chedil. 


3 ‘Sari ghil na ngrds ngeal, tiir slan shing 6n méid sho, 
reAnymuir i téacht sheal sa waul— 
Ras er geach 4rd-chnuc is mn4 ling go téadach 
Gan fwaAilhi, gan féili, na greaun : 
Ni statuimid ‘en sddir shin go clar geal na Mian, 
Mar a laurach na mné ling, ‘gus gdirid le foun, 
Cead shini shios lem chairdi guil nuer a hrachtuim sa titil 
Er faha vredhin|| aerach a chedil. 


TRANSLATION. 


1 My best greetings to women and men in all this district 
From the Gaortha to the Lee ; 
Greetings to the place that I am not seeing at all, 
And greetings to all in the churchyard ;§ 
Greetings to the river without turn or twist, 
Greetings to the Bandofi, with its many long trout, 
Greetings to that little church, Ardna.. . _(?), 
And greetings to each beautiful young maid 


2 How high Pheebus** [shines there] when she is growing round ! 
Brightness and light are in her face : 
(There, too, is] the fair work of the saints, that was built at night, 
Without scaffold or beam or line ; 
All who come there to be buried have their sins remitted ; 
And blind folk can see to catch a maggot after making their round there ; 
Men break and smash their crutches, and run a fine race 
On the beautiful, merry, musical lawn. 


3 O fair King of the fair Graces, save me— 
Since once I reached that spot— 
From straining over the high hills, and from scolding, violent women, 
Unwelcoming, ungenerous, unsociable : 
I will go at once to the fair plain of Munster, 
Where the women will talk with me, and laugh heartily, 
And let me lie with my kith and kin whenI . . . ff (?), 
On the beautiful, merry, musical lawn. 


* “ Ishé shin an ghealach.” t “‘ Coyicis na gealui.” 

*, ‘ ‘ ‘ a déanag san thi, 
Gan stditshi, gan bioma, gan dré.” 


§ Reading “ chil” for ‘‘ chuil.” 
** Gloss: “‘ that’s the moon.”’ Printed copies have ‘‘ Venus.” 
tt The copy in Fuinn na Smdi here reads “‘ go brath insan tir,” i.e. “‘ for ever in the earth.” 


—A. M. F. 
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The time of this song would seem to be 4-4, although only eleven bars were so 
rendered by the singer. Since it is necessary, in restoring this form, to take account 
of the words, I have ventured on a re-arrangement in common time, which I append. 
The variant words to verse 2, lines 3 and 4, are from Mr. Cochlan, who explained 
“dré”’ as a line stretched horizontally to keep the building of a wall straight. It 
would therefore seem to be the word “‘ dorugha.” A related tune, to similar words 
(five verses), is in Fuinn na Smdl (Pt. v, p. 16). In the Gaelic Journal (Vol. xii, 
p. 21) there is another copy also in five verses, orally collected in Bandon, or rather, 
contributed from memory by an inhabitant of that town. From his accompanying 
letter we may translate: ‘‘ I do not know who composed this song ; but it is said 
to have been made for a little sacred tower which is in the churchyard of Kinneigh,* 
about nine miles from Bandon. The local tradition is, that the angels built this 
tower by night ; and no one knows what height it might have been ; but a certain 
woman saw the work in progress, whereupon it was stopped.’’—A. M. F; 


This is a variant of the tune best known to collectors of Anglo-Irish songst as 
“The poor Irish Stranger.’ For two versions in triple time (one plain and the 
other highly ornamented), noted by me in County Waterford, see “ The lovely sweet 
Banks of the Bride,” Journal (Vol. iii, No. 10, . 6). A Sussex version in common 
time, noted by me, is “ The Poor Irish Stranger "’ (tbid., p. 10). See the very full 
references to printed variants given in that Journal and also in Journal (Vol. v, 
p. 50), where “ The Irish Stranger,” noted by Mr. C. Sharp, is in triple time. The 
majority of variants are in common time; some, however, show a tendency to 
mixed rhythms. Shield introduced the air as ‘‘ Sleep on” in his opera ‘‘ The Poor 
Soldier ’’ (1783).—L. E. B. 


SonGc No. 81. 


Succestep READING, IN CoMMON TIME THROUGHOUT. 
—_ 
Mo...... hién er fad chun ‘gus fear san it.... sho mér-him-pal, O 


& - - gan shé’n gir - ha go Ly, Is mo _hian...... chun na 


* A little to the n.w. of Ballyneen, which is on the Bandon river. 
t #.e. Songs sung by Irish to English words. 
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t 
hai - ti na fi - cim i nii - chor, Is mo hidn chun a 
==: === 
méid........ tid chuil; Mo hldn..... chun na haun _gan....... 
3 
= 
caum nds fi - ii, Is mo hidn..... chunna Baun - dan, is mé 
4 ‘ 
Peal i 
T 
leau - ir - vreac in- ti, Is mo _hian...... chun a_ teaum- pui-lin 4d, 
tt 
Pal 
==. 
- 
Ard na... ... Cuil- ci, ’Smochidd slan chun gach sbér - vruing-il dg. 
82.-EYLIN A RIUIN. 
[EILEEN A ROON.] 
(No 4 th) 96. By Miss Appey BARRETT, DERRYNASAGGART. 
Do chedl - hing féin na gau - na ridin, 
=| 
« - — 
cheél - hing féin na gau - na leat, - Me, rittin, Do 


cheél - hing féin na gau - na leat, Shiar fé - sna gleaun- ta leat, 


im 
ia 
1 
D’ an veh a gleau - nas _ leat, Ey - iin, a ridin, 
iz 
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TRANSLATION. 


Oh, I would drive the calves with you. Eileen, darling (bis). 
Oh, I would drive the calves with you, 

Westwards through the glens with you, 

Hoping to be married to you, Eileen, darling. 


An interesting and uncommon tune to this title, related to Miss Barrett’s and to 
the usual form, is in Fuinn na Smdi (Pt. v, p. 18). Different sets of words, and 
metrical translations, are in Poets and Poetry of Munster, Second Series, p. 172, and 
Joyce’s Irish Music and Song (p. 6). In both of these books the usual story of the 
composition of the original song is related. Miss Barrett’s verse does not appear 
in either. It is therefore to be regretted that I could obtain no more words from 
her ; for another verse would have shown whether the lines printed above are part 
of a lost version or a rather amusing instance of variation, thus : 


Do cheél-hing féin na gau-na leat 
for { Do chuil-hing féin i gé-nui leat, etc. 


As to the air, the controversy about its Irish or Scottish origin might become profit- 
able if the disputant musicians would apply themselves to the discovery of the 
finest folk version.—A. M. F. 


An ornate and conventionalised ‘ harp-version”’ with historical notes on the 
song is in Bunting (1840), as “ Ellen a Roone.” Cf. Petrie, No. 814, “ It is to fair 
England I’m willing to go.” Hardiman in Jrish Minstrelsy (Vol. i, pp. 210, 264, 
328, 356) gives older and newer Irish texts with translations. In his voluminous 
notes he quite solemnly assigns a thirteenth-century origin to this piece, supporting 
his opinion by means of arguments which ought long ago to have been allowed to 
rest in oblivion. Profuse and very valuable notes on the history of the song are in 
Moffat’s Minstrelsy of Ireland, under ‘‘ Erin! The Tear and the Smile in thine 
Eyes,” together with three eighteenth-century printed versions of the air.* Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, also F. O’ Neill’s Irish Folk-Music (pp. 164-168) and Irish 
Minstrels and Musicians (p. 61), supply shorter notes, and the reader may by all 
these be guided to the chief sources of information about the song.—L. E. B. 


This tune has probably been pentatonic, originally. Miss Abbey Barrett’s version 
has no fourth degree, and a Munster form quoted by Dr. J. C. Culwick in his lecture 
on “ Ancient Irish Melody ” has no seventh.—A. G. G. 


* In Part ix of the Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society (1911) is an article, reprinted from 
the Belfast Evening Telegraph, in which the author, Mr. W. B. Reynolds, gives his views on the 
origin of “‘ Aileen Aroon,’’ and disagrees with some of Mr. Moffat’s.—L. E. B. 
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83.—_SNUIM A GHRA. 
[THE TRUE-LOVERS’ KNOT.] 


Sunc By Miss Pec O’DonoGuug, BALLYMAKFERY. 


= 


ghrd,... var ég, -shé vrén ve leat!” 


* 2 ‘“ Nilid ghr4-sa ach mar a véach mdm ’en tneachta ’mi, 
cur lae MArta, chahach caishi ghe, 
Nu puish den guihig do ghruim na fwaruigi, 
Ni tuili hlé véach trésh lae fearhana!”’ 


3 ‘‘’S c4 veacuish mo ghré-sa na mo fairt le t’ aharach ? 
NA dul ig 6] leé er wérd go ceanasach ? 
Mar nar smuinggeas am chrui na ’m aigini 
Lui ’na gliid, agus gan tu vé ceangguilhi.”’ 


4 ‘‘’S go deyn, a wianuig, nior smuinggeas masla ghoit, 
N4 tu vré liim gan cead 6d wanharluin, 
Dav gan afirus gur vedr lium agum tu 
’n da asbal diag, ’gus n4 an anama.” 


5 ‘‘ Glaeg er Ghia go dian chun t’ anama, 
’S er i mwayidean NAfa, ’shi céili is feara ghoit, 
*Shi hurhig sar tu 14 gharha an anama ; 
Shian mo ghr4-sa ’gus mo fairt ’n aid a wairha tu!”’ 


6 “ Ni hianhad do ghra-sa do fairt ’n aid a wairhi mé, 
NA go ceaun shacht blien trésh dul ’on talav dom ; 
Mar nior hin do chiéli riav fés er leabuig leat, 

*S go deyn, nuer a hinhig, shinhad-sa eadaruiv !”’ 


‘’S grdna an fuah é, trésh mdardn ceanuish doit, 
Cuir v’ ir pésda go deé deé a naruid lium, 
Truid ’s a cyscar, a brufan ’s ig acharan, 
’S gan ti-sa beé ’gum chun mo shcial doit aihirish | ”’ 
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“Is ghra go... léir....... tu, a-gus Dé do vea-ha chim! Mo 
lon 
Gs a-gus - - dan lea - han geal, Mo 
do......  chruf, n4r smuingg er w a - ha-rach, Mo 
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TRANSLATION. 


1 ‘I love you wholly, and God’s blessing be upon you !* 
I love your eyes, and your open, bright forehead, 
I love your heart, that never thought of anyone but me, 
My beloved young man ; «alas, that we are parted !”’ 


2 ‘* Your love is no more than a handful of snow, 
Or the spray cast by a waterfall on a March day, 
Or a puff of wind on the surface of the sea, 

Or a mountain torrent after a day of rain!” 


3 ‘‘ And when have you seen me show love or fondness for any but you ? 
Or sit drinking with them affectionately at table ? 
For I never desired or fancied 
Their company, though I was not bound to you.” 


4 “ Truly, my darling, I did not mean to insult you, 
Or to carry you off without your mother’s leave— 
Although in truth I would rather possess you 
Than the twelve Apostles or the Guardian of the soul.” 


5 ‘‘ Pray to God earnestly for your soul, 
And to the blessed Virgin—she is the best spouse for you; 
She it is who will save you on the day when souls are judged : 
Renounce my love and affection as long as you live.”’ 


6 “I will never renounce your love and affection as long as I live, 
Nor for seven years after I am laid in the earth ; 
For your husband has never yet lain in bed with you, 
And truly, when he does, I will lie between you !”’ 


7 ‘‘ What hateful wickedness, after all [my] fondness for you, 
To set my husband at enmity with me for ever, 
uarrelling, scolding and abusing me, 
hen I shall not have you alive to tell my troubles to!” 


The title means “‘ The Knot of Love.” I asked Miss O’Donoghue why the song 
had that name, and this is the translation of her answer, as near as I can recollect 
it, verbally : “‘ A man was promised to a woman, and he had to go away for a certain 
time, and she was to wait for him. At the end of that time her parents married 
her to another man. Just after the marriage, when the people were at dinner, he 
came back; and they spoke to each other as the song says. Then he went out, 
and not long afterwards he died. She asked permission to go to his wake, and she 
got permission. When she entered the room the body turned and looked towards 
her ; and when she bent over him the soul fell out of her mouth. The man I got 
the song from had seen their graves, side by side, and a bush growing out of each, 
with their branches interlaced. That is why the song is called ‘ The Truelovers’ 
Knot.’” A Kerry version of this tale (printed in Fdinne an Lae, February 8th, 1919) 


* Literally, ‘‘ God be your life !’’ This is the common phrase of welcome in Irish 
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says that the girl’s parents married her to a rich man, her lover being poor. The 
rich fiancé knew nothing of the girl’s love for another man. When the poor man 
heard that his sweetheart was to be married, “‘ the weakness of death came upon 
him, and he lay down to wait for the parting of his soul and body. Well, the en- 
gaged couple were married one morning, and that same morning the young woman 
was told that her best beloved was on his death-bed. So she said to her husband 
‘Oh,’ said she, ‘ a great friend of mine is very sick to-day, and I should like to go 
and see him.’ ‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘ go along,’ thinking it was a good sign in 
his wife, to be going to see a sick person on the very day of her marriage. She went 
to the house where the sick man lay, and went up to the bed and threw herself on 
her knees, and looked lovingly at him, speaking as follows : 


[Here follows the dialogue in verse.] 


For he had died while she was saying this last verse. Then she lay down by his 
side and died too. The neighbours said they ought to be buried in one grave ; but 
when her husband heard the whole story he would not agree to this. Indeed, he 
buried his wife as far away from the body of her lover as was possible in that church- 
yard. But soon two trees sprung up, one out of his grave and one out of hers. They 
grew upwards and bent towards each other, till there came five fingers, as it were, 
on the top of each tree, and these fingers interlocked. They remained like that 
until a priest came and felled the trees.’’ This version has seven verses, corresponding 
closely to Miss O’Donoghue’s, and in the same order. Another version of the poem 
(with no prose narrative attached) is printed in Misneach (January 2nd, 1920). It 
is here called ‘‘ Laoi an Ghradh Dhilis,” ¢.e. the Ballad of Faithful Love, and begins 
with a verse which means : 

If my love were in the middle of your heart, 

As yours is in mine, though death is destroying me, 


You would come to me over moors and heathery uplands, 
And lovingly kiss me once or twice. 


Then follow verses corresponding to our verses 2-7, and lastly a verse corresponding 
to our verse 1. With regard to the localisation of this tradition, the following note 
sent to me by Mr. D. J. O'Sullivan, may be of interest : 

‘So far as the Gaelic version of this legend goes, I am able to localise it in Kerry, 
where it is associated with the Church of Kilnanare (Cill na n-eun, ‘Church of the 
Birds ’), near Firies. This church, now a ruin, is one of the oldest in Ireland, being 
probably contemporaneous with the more famous foundations at Inisfallen and 
Aghadoe, and so forms a suitable spot for such a legend. The story follows familiar 
lines, but for some reason (possibly suicide) the young man was buried, not within 
the churchyard, but immediately outside it, so that the graves of the ‘ true lovers ’ 
were separated by a fence. However, two white thorn trees grew out of their graves, 
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and, meeting over the fence, joined so as to form one tree. Although the spot is 
still pointed out, the ‘ true lovers’ knot’ is gone, as the farmer in whose land the 
man’s grave was said to be, one MacAonghusa by name (anglice Mannix), cut down 
the tree. withjn the recollection of my grandfather. The people say that as a reward 
for his temerity he became lame, and that the curse pursues his family. Certainly, 
the feet of his son and grandson are not all they might be, but whether this will 
continue ‘ even to the seventh generation ’ remains to be seen !’’—A. M. F. 


I cannot trace this interesting tune. Petrie, No. 1103, “ the True Love Knot,” 
has no likeness. The opening phrase has a good deal in common with that of 
Petrie, No. 806.—L. E. B. 


84.—WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 
| — 38 Sunc ny Mr. Conny COCHLAN, DERRYNASAGGART. 
e 


“Oh, where are you going. my pret- ty lit - tle gir - rul O? 


= 
Where are go - ing. my pret - ty lit - tle dame?” 
am goirg milk ing, kind sir” 
molto rit. 


am going milk - _ ing, kind... sir 
Last line. 
Variant. = SS 
am going milk - kind 


2 ‘‘ Who is your father, my pretty little girl O ? 
Who is your father, my pretty little dame ? ”’ 
“* My father is a carman, kind sir, ‘‘ she answered me, 
“* My father is a carman, kind sir,” she say’d. 
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d, 
she......... say’d. 


3 Who is your mother ?” 
“* She is a wife to my father.” 


4 ‘“‘ Where is your house ?”’ 
“It stands on the ground.” e 


Cf. tunes No. 1 and No. 75 in this Collection and tune No. 1524 in Petrie.—L. E. B. 


Cf. Mr. Baring Gould’s Cornish tune ‘‘ Where be going” (‘ Kan Kerniw’’) in 
Songs of Four Nations.—A. G. G. 


““ T never had many English songs,”’ said Mr. Cochlan, “ for I was at work too 
early, and I never had time for any ballets ; and I left school too early.” This was 
spoken with no tinge of regret, and rightly so; for it would be difficult to find an 
old man happier, healthier, or more active in mind and body than my chief con- 
tributor. In any case it is highly probable that if he had had more “ ballets” and 
English and so-called education in boyhood he would not have possessed, in old age, 
those accomplishments which made his help so valuable in compiling this book of 
songs. I feel bound in gratitude to say a little here about his share in the work ; 
but as I drew my knowledge of the neighbourhood, its people and traditions and 
local speech, primarily from him, merely supplementing it from others, adequate 
acknowledgment is impossible. When I had taken down a little more than half of 
those songs of his which are printed above, he announced that he had no more ; and 
I began to visit other singers. But I still went to see him every morning, to obtain 
information which might throw light on the various material I was collecting ; and 
it must have been at the beginning of this stage in our relations that people began to 
talk about us, and to make jocular inquiries as to how the work was going on. They 
thought it quite natural (apparently) that I should wish to get songs from a noted 
singer ; but that I should go daily to his house to study struck them as eccentric. 
One morning immediately after I entered his kitchen he said, ““ Do you know that 
I went into the village yesterday ? And before I got there, just as I was passing the 
gate of the man with two cows, a man met me, and he said ‘ Conny, is it not a most 
remarkable thing that a man should come here from England and go to school with 
you?’ He did, on my honour!” This and similar incidents impressed him a 
good deal ; and whereas before he had been hospitable and obliging but somewhat 
bored with my attention to detail, he now took a godfatherly interest in the work ; 
and we collaborated as truly as ever any two men. I read over to him every copy 
of words which I took down from other singers ; and he always had plenty of remarks 
to make about them, especially if they were noted from young people. But what- 
ever their source might be, it generally happened that he had at one time known or 
partly known the songs, and my reading would at once prompt his memory, which, 
though he fancied it dead, was only dormant. His natural accuracy and familiarity 
with the poetical language give great value to his textual variants, as is amply shown 
above. I only recorded, as a rule, those of his variants which were memories, not 
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suggestions. But his ear distinguishes defective rhythm or assonance at once, and 
I had several proofs that his knowledge and understanding are wide enough to make 
him a good judge, according to the accepted standards, of an eighteenth century 
poem previously unknown to him. One instance may be mentioned. On arriving 
at his house in the morning I told him that I had got a fine long poem the afternoon 
before, from a certain young woman. He told me to be sensible, and not talk like 
that. ‘‘ How can she have it right? They have English in the house, and her 
father speaks English always.”’ I said ‘‘ Just listen,”’ and read him the eighty lines. 
He broke in twice during the reading, each time proposing the alteration of one 
syllable, and in both places he was undoubtedly right ; and at the end he said: 
“ Well, all I have to say about that is, that it is very good.” I then told him that 
, the verses were the work of a well-known poet, and he said “‘ Of course ”—meaning 
that they were quite good enough to be by him. Every few days, during our weeks 
of working together, he would say “ I have another song ’’ or ‘‘ I have remembered 
that verse”’; or sometimes I would hear him singing something very softly, and 
say: “Conny, you have not given me that.” “ But I have lost it!” ‘‘ Well, I 
will take those words you are saying.” So I would get another song, or a tune with 
fragmentary words, and the number of items noted from him gradually increased 
until at the end it had kept pace with those recorded from all other singers added 
together. He was most interested in the collection of songs, and more than once 
advised me to “ put them into the press and make a book of them, for fear they 
should be lost.”” (At the time I hardly suspected any more than he that the Folk- 
Song Society would enable me to do this.) When my last days in the country 
arrived he talked with great pleasure of the amount I had recovered. He delighted 
in the fact that I had filled seven books with music and five with words, and de- 
clared that we had done a great work. “ There are not,” he said, “ any two men 
in Ireland who could do what you and I have done this fér (August to October). 
For even if you found a man who knew as many songs as I know, his voice* would 
break if he sang so much. And for you to be able to write down the words and the 
voice* exactly as we sing them—and you not brought up in Irish!” Friends 
meeting him on the road would say: ‘‘ Conny, you will never remember all those 
songs again.”” ‘‘ What do I care,” he would answer, “ so long as this man has them 
written down in his book?” The people I was living with and their numerous 
circle (who all manifested a lively interest in my quest) were amused at my industry 
and astonished at the result. But they told me that I had a mere remnant of the 
songs of the neighbourhood. “ For the Irish is gone, and the old people are gone, 
and the songs are gone. If you had come here twenty years ago, then you would 
have got some songs!”’ “ But twenty years ago I had not heard of Irish.” “ Of 
course you hadn’t.’’—A. M. F. 


* The Irish words here are not the same. The first means-the physiological voice, and the 
second the sound of a voice. 
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INDEX TO IRISH TITLES AND FIRST LINES 
of Nos. 23, 24, 25. 


(Titles, and portions of first lines used as titles, are in Small Capitals. First lines are in ordinary 
type. A few headings in square brackets are titles by which certain songs in this collection are 
sometimes known. These are inserted to facilitate reference.—A. M. F.) 


A 

PAGE 
A chailin a chuil chravuig, godé ’n tav er go lufon tt ? eee see ees | 
A Cu6OrsuIN A Curui SHTIG, er aritir-shi ’n nf td ... oun 162 
A déanav smuinti shea vim lium héinig « @83 
A FADRUIG, A STORUIG, ta ’n tu go brénach eee eee eco 
A GHIARMUID NA NAE SHTIG, is nar an shcéal doet . one eee eee 
A GHOcCHTUIR DiLisH, tuiir’om teagasc.. see see 
A hearce ’s a ritin, is fada liim ta an Dounach tem . eee ove eee 
AILILIU NA GAUNA 251 
AINGIR GHEAS CHRUITI NA M6 176 
Airim-she an cailin sho ’r shial ... 179 
AISHLING GEAL do hlad tri ’m néal mi 224 


Aryr is mé 'g aerycht er néin 
ARYR Is ME Mw’ ANAR coesh tuiv fleasca ’n gharhig eee eos cee owe) 


ARYR Is ME ’R MO WoOGADYL 299 
AVARAN NA STAGUN .... aay an 
A veacuishe Shean 6 a Chnuic cue ove 
B 
Bata Druin, AN 22 
BEAN Duv A GHLEANA ... 229 
Bearta I 307 
Bearta Croa II 316 
na LEAH-AYIRCI ... eee eee eee eee ene 
Ffordic, AN 193 
Cc 
CAD A GHEANHIG SAGUIRT FEASTA gan oe cléiri ? eee 232 
CaiLin A CHRAVUIG 170 
CaiLin Deas CurUITI NA M6 eee eee 
CatLin Doun, AN 233 
Doun DEas, 267 


Casa ’N TOGAIN, or, AN SGEsHiN BAN 


; 
‘ 
| 
ia 
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i 
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[CASHAL Mon} 

Cé hé shin amii go wil fwar era ghuh 

Cr6 prycuta cheél fhi chun fain me 
Day R&, An 

Boc D&it, An 

CnocArinin AITING 

(COESH A GHARHIG]) 

Coesh aun mdiri ’s mé spealadéireacht brea ’m 
Coesh na Bridi is gili bimshe go — sav 
Cnuicin Fruicw, An ... 

Crimingacn Cam, AN 

Crtisucin, AN 

Rvuisx 

(CUISLE MO CHROIDHE) 


D 
DA MEINGSHE FEINIG i gé Fortlairigi , 
Dineag aishling arér dom tri ’m néal ’s mé ’r mo leabuig chun suen 
Dos’ ON LIUM SHCEAL beog inish do lé ghiov 
Do casag cailin deas orom 1 nuégineas na dra . 
Do casag cailin deas orom, vi banuil, geaniuil, béasach 
Do cheapas mar hii chum imacht 6m bwintir 
Do cheélhing féin na gauna leat . 
Do chitlys a lan gan sbas a désach mo hael_ 
Do nuGus GRA CLEIV GHOET, a sbér-vean, er diiish . 


E 

Eamon a CHNUIC 
Er an Anach ma héan tu a diol do ‘stuic 
Er ERING NI NEOSSUING CE Hf 
ER MWAIDIN DE LUEN is mé machnav 
ER MWAIDIN ER DRUCHT is me shiul go pras 
ER coesh Féili vios 
Er mo heasduil tri Bwailhi na Miirni 
Er ndin go déanach a ghiteshas héinig 
Er w’ aishling arér dom tri ’m néalta ’s mé ’r mo ieabw’ er mo ) haan 
Er woéhar Luimini shea harla ’n Bas orom 

HTIG GO NINSHAD MO SHCEAL, nach fan liumsa bréag a eh’ aihirish 
Ey.in a 


Eyrig, ir a ti 
3 ‘ F 
Fauna Agracu A CHEOIL 
FwAincin GEAL A LAE 
G 


Gavin GEAL BAN, AN 

GHAUNACH, AN 

Go deyn doetshe, WaAiri, “do hugus shearc as ghoit 
Gra lem anam mo faishtin fiin .. 

Gurrtin Ornan, AN 
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one ees 95 
eee eee eee 124 
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ove ove 307 
oF 
eee eee eee eee 184 


Hasit SHIRT ... 
Hios cois na tini shea veahis mo chyr. 


I 
I NGLEAUN A CHRUING is aun a viosa 
Is bean tu buint liachara, mo chailin doun deas ose 
Is buechilin fforéig mi, go véiri orom Rio na Ngrast 
Is dich shcfoswar até an Ly sho gwAil eadaruiv shiar 
Is FADA GHOM ER BUEREAV, cur tierishc mo ghra ... 
Is fada ghon tem sho a glieshacht eadaruing 
Is fada mé ’r a mwaili sho im chénui er srdid 
Is fada ’n réim do hug mé féinig 6 ’né go ‘niuv 
Is infon d’ ayiri me féinig gan afrus 
Is mo ghra go léir tu, agus Dé do veaha cham ! 
Is sayiditirin shingil mé brishag a gdrd’ a Ri 
Is teyng duch an pésa so, féryr, a gealag dom 
Is triur a vi Agum am cheanggal le hiarluish 


Lé brea gréini ’s mé dul er Anach 

LA DA RAUSA a ngleaun amwanar 

La ’gus mé teasdal amwanar 

LA PApRuIG im hi ti ’n tairni 

L4 ’s mé nrohad Baundan, er A4nach ceart | na Sauna 
Le solus na ré go déanach dom ... 

Locn _.. 

LOAN DUV AN AIR hainig stieneas ‘réi-vred .. 


M 
Mo hlan er fad chun ’gus fear san Ait sho dee 
ER MWAIDIN DOET ons 
Mor’ agus Mwiri ghoit, a sbéirvean chitin . 
Mor er mwaidin doet, a sbéirvean chitin .. 
Mwaidean Dounuig ’s mé dul go Héchal . 
Mwaidean fving hauruig dom, er inshi coesh na Baundan 
Mwaidean iving féir is mé gwdil an réd sho shfos 
Mwaidin fuar fliuch ig eyri shas dom ee 
Mwaip1n Luan CAsGa trid a Mlarnan suir 
Mwaidin iving hauruig dom, coesh aun go nglad shiad Mealavreac 


N 
Neéssad-sa féin doit tréihi mo ghlan-wata druin 
Ni Cnocainin Aiting is ainim don Ait sho ... 
Nit sHE ’NA LA, na 1a 
Nuer a him chun na di ’s gan pingin im ldiv 
Nuer a him-she as ciun di, agus cnaguim a clar ‘ 
NUER D’EyRIG AN AINGIR er mwaidin t’résh pésta ... 
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PAtsutin Fron, An 
Pénf Beoc Bwi, An 


R 
Raca mo Cuinc ... 
R&a-cunuc Dui 
Rés Gear Dvuv, An 

Ss 


SAr, AN 
Sayipi01rin SHINGIL, An 
SBERVEAN CHEAUNSA, AN 


do héinig bean 6 Chorcuig cham, ’s do hug shi gint oir dom 


SHAUNVEAN AN 

Su& arrim 1G0M BayIntTiR, 4 hior- ré le chiéili 
[SHeAN BAN AERACH AGUS AN BAs] 
SHEANDUINI, An (I) 
SHEANDUINI, Aw (II) 

O Dyr a GHLEANA 

SHeAN 6 WAR a CuHNUIC 

Snuim a Gurh 

SPEALADOIR, AN 

So_us NA RE .. 

STAD, TRIG A RE6cuIRiN, "Strap 
SrAicin AN... 

Stesnin BAn, An, or, Casa AN TOGAIN 


TA bé lium er a shliav, gan éingi dieg 
Ta buachuil er m’ élus, ’s is br6én lium a shli 
TAIM-SHE AM CHOLA 

Ta sbérvean cheaunsa chyn den ‘cheauntar 
Tayc Bwi 

TRANHOININ DEANACH AMWANAR coesh Ly 
Tranhéinin déanach a téacht coesh leasa ghom 
TRANHOININ DEANACH I GEIN coesh leasa ghom 
Tranhéinin déanach i nglas-chuil 

Tranhdéinin Féir er leattufv a redid 

Trdnhéinin iving ’s me hios coesh na biala 
TrAtnHOinin mé ’r wychtuint na gréini 
Tri Chufl Ruish am Anar a 
TutREAvV Vic Infin Durv 


Ww 
W’ osna tri Luimini, Cunucht agus Clér le ci 


oF IRIsH INDEX. 
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INDEX TO ENGLISH TITLES AND FIRST LINES 


of Nos. 23, 24, 25. 


A 
A BRIGHT VISION cheated me, as I slept 
A Cork woman came to me, and gave me a a guinea 
ALONE ONE EVENING 
A magic mist sent me astray one ‘night ° . 
And he says: ‘‘ Lady love, won’t you come with me now ? ” 
As I walked through Ballyvourney 


B 
BLACKTHORN STICK, THE 
BRIGHT Vision, A 
By the fairest glen in Ireland 

C 
(CASHEL OF MUNSTER] . 
CROOKED CRIMMEEN 

D 


Dark and gloomy is the Lee as she comes amongst ye 
DARK MAIDEN, THE eve ees 
DarRK Moon 

DARK WOMAN OF THE GLEN, THE 

DAWNING OF THE Day, THE 

DEAREST NEIGHBOURS, have you heard the ‘adventure 
Doctor DEAR, please tell me woe sea 


E 
EASTER MONDAY MORNING 
EILEEN AROON ‘ 


Farr LittLe CuILp, THE 

Farr MERRY Musica Lawn, THE 
Fair WHITE CALF, THE ose 
[For IRELAND I’D NOT TELL HER NAME] ioe eee 
FoR THE WORLD I WOULD NOT SAY WHO SHE IS oie en 
Furze is not the name of this place ... eee 


G 
GENTLE Lapy, THE ... wee 
Get up, Master ove eee 
GIRL OF THE BRANCHING “TRESSES, one 
God bless you, gentle maiden... ese ove 
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146 
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327 


149 
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324 
246 
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Hapsit SHIRT ... 
HEIGH HO, THE CALVES 


I 


I am an honest little lad, may the King of Grace help me 
I am a private soldier, turned out of the Army 

I AM ASLEEP ... 

1 AM A YOUNG FELLOw that ran out of my land and manes 
I determined to leave my people, to earn a living 


I dreamed last night, as I drowsed and slumbered in my bed 


I FELL IN LOVE WITH YOU, fair lady, at first 

Ir I werk in WATERFORD Harbour 

I have a cow on the mountain, and no one ‘herding her 
I hear of this girl wandering about 

I know a lad, and I am very sorry for him ane 

I love you wholly, and God’s blessing be upon you ... 

I met a pretty girl at the silent hour ° 

I met a pretty girl, modest, charming, mannerly 

I often walk by the fair Bride, happy and content . 

I SHOULD LIKE TO TELL YOU ne 
It is Not Day YET 

I travelled much and unceasingly in my youth 

I was in the Valley of the Tree once, when I was young 
I will tell you the virtues of my clean blackthorn stick 
I would like now to tell you a little story ... - 


J 
JERRY DARLING, it is a shame for you 
Joun O’DWYER OF THE GLEN ees ove ee 
JouN OF THE ove 
L 


LAMENT FOR THE SON OF FINEEN DUBH 
LATE ONE EVENING as I passed by a /ios 
LATE ONE EVENING, by a far-off Jios 

Late one evening in the greenwood 

Late one evening I was walking .. o00 
Late one night by the light of the moon one 
LET US BE DRINKING eee 
LIGHT OF THE Moon, THE 


LISTEN AND LET ME SPEAK, and I do not wish to report falsely 


Listen to me for a while 

LittLe BaRLEy FIe_p, THE 

LittLeE HEATHERY HILL, THE 

LittLe JuGc, THE ‘ 

LITTLE STACK OF BARLEY, THE ... 

LitTLE YELLOW Pony, THE 

Long has this rumour been moving amongst us ‘ 
LONG HAVE I BEEN TROUBLED, searching for my love 
Long have I dwelt in this place, by the roadside 
Love of my heart, my fair-haired girl 

LouGcH LEANE 
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Maaic Mist, A 

Mason, THE 

Mower, 

My best greetings to women and men in all ‘this district 

My only love, how I long for Sunday to come 

My Pretty Hair Coms 

My woeful sighing, go pass through i imerick, Connaught and Clare 


N 
NED OF THE HILL 


oO 
O have you seen John of the Hill-top ? 
Of a truth, Mary, I have fallen in love with you , 
Oh, I would drive the calves with aa 
Oh, where are you going ? ia 
OLp Man, THE (I) 
Man, Tue (II) 
On a lovely autumn morning I was going down this road 
On an autumn evening, by the roadside 
On a pleasant evening when I was down by the milking-field 
On a pleasant summer morning, by a river they call . 
On Easter Monday morning as I pass Eastwards through Blarney 
On MONDAY MORNING as I| was thinking wee one 
On Patrick’s day I was sittingin aninn .. . 
ON THAT FATAL Monpay there came a calm all too beautiful 
ON THE EVENING OF A HOLY DAY, at the yellowing of the sun 
On the Limerick road I met with Death aac es 
Once I was passing through Ross wood alone 
ONCE UPON A TIME ae ove 
One cold, wet morning, when I arose 
One day as I walked alone 
One day when I was in a valley alone ee 
One day when I was in Bandon, at the November fair 
One fine day when I was mowing beside a great river 
OnE HoRNED Cow, THE eee 
One morning as I was walking fast over the dew .. 
One pleasant summer morning I was in a meadow by the Bandon 
One Sunday morning as I went to Youghal 
One sunny day as I was — to a fair 
OnE TREE VALE ‘ eee 


PADDY DEAR, you are a sad man 
Patrick’s Day 
Poor OLD WoMAN, THE 
Pretty DARK GIRL, THE 
PRETTY MILKMAID, THE (1) 
PRETTY MILKMAID, THE (2) 
PRETTY RED-HAIRED GIRL, THE 
PRIVATE SOLDIER, THE ... 
OF MY HEART] ... 
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Ross Woop 


Sort Deat Boarp, THE 

SonG OF DEATH, THE ... 

SONG OF THE Bap PoTATOEs, THE 
Sorry (I) 

Sorry (II) 

Stop, Rascat, Stop 
STRIPPER, THE 


There is a lady of this district, gentle and kind 


There’s a home by the wild Avon More ... ove oe 


THERE waAS A Lapy in her father’s garden 

There were three of them getting me married to an “old wreck 
THIS IS WHAT I ALWAYS HEAR my people —_— about you ... 
TRUELOVERS’ Knot, THE ove 
TWISTING OF THE HAy-ROPE, THE ose 


Vv 
Very Younc Lap, A 


WALKING IN THE DEwy MORNING 
Weary and woeful, alas, is this wedding I was promised 
WHAT ARE THE PRIESTS TO DO ? ... eae 
What will the priests do without clergy money ? ? 
When I sit down to drink, and rap on the table 
WHEN THE MAIDEN AROsE in the a 
WHERE ARE you GOING ? — 
Waite CoveRLet, THE 
Who is that outside, with wilduess in his voice 


= 


YELLOW TEAGUE 

YESTERDAY AS I was STAGGERING "ABOUT . 

Yesterday evening as I was a-walking 

YESTERDAY I WAS ALONE by the borders of the woodland 
YESTERDAY MORNING I was beside the Feale 

You are a woman cutting rushes, med aii dark girl 
YOUGHAL 
YOUNG AND SINGLE SAILOR, THE 

Younc O’BrRIEN 

Youth of the branching hair, on which side do you ‘lie? 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1920, 


(1). The Committee of the Folk-Song Society are pleased to be able to report 
another successful year of work. There are many signs that the pioneer work of 
the Society has borne, and is bearing, good fruit. Several of its members are still 
engaged in collecting songs, or editing their collections. Lectures on Folk-Song are 
being given all over the country, and an ever-increasing number of people go to 
hear them and take a further interest in the subject. The Society has still a large 
number of songs awaiting publication, but, owing to the greatly increased cost of 
printing, the size of the Journals must necessarily be somewhat smaller ; the Com- 
mittee, however, hope that the present members will continue their financial sup- 
port and thus further the objects of the Society. 


(2). The Society has unfortunately to deplore the loss through death of one of 
its most valued members, Mr. Foxton Ferguson, whose lectures on the subjects of 
Folk-Song and Folk-Lore gave pleasure to so many people, and who was particu- 
larly successful, by this means, in stimulating interest in the subject among boys at 
Public Schools. He was also the founder of The Folk-Song Quartette. 


(3). There has been a satisfactory increase of members during the year, among 
the latest to join the Society being the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. The num- 
ber on the Register stands at 250. 


(4). The Society has during this year been able to publish the second portion of 
Mr. Martin Freeman’s fine collection of Irish Songs from Munster. The third and 
concluding portion of this collection is now in preparation for the press and will be 
in the hands of members some time during the ensuing year. This will complete 
one of the most interesting and valuable collections of Irish Folk-Song which have 
yet appeared. 

(5). Mr. Frederick Keel, who has held the office of Hon. Sec. since 1911, and 
has acted as Editor for a considerable part of that time, finds it necessary, owing 
to pressure of other work, to resign the post. The Members of the Committee 
take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Keel for his long and valuable services and 
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especially for extending them during the past twelve months in circumstances of 
great difficulty. In so doing they feel confident that they are voicing the senti- 
ments of the whole Society. The Committee have been fortunate enough to secure 
a successor in the person of Mr. I. A. Williams, one of the most enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the Society. 


(6). In accordance with Rule VI, the following members of the Committee 
retire from office, but being eligible for re-election are ready to act for a further 
period : Mr, Clive Carey, Mr. Martin Freeman, Mr. Walter Ford, Mr. Frederick 
Keel and Mr, Cecil Sharp. 

(7). The audit of the Society’s accounts has this year again been kindly under- 
taken by Mr. W. H. Stentiford, F.C.1.S., whose certificate is appended to the 
statement of receipts and expenditure. 


The Society offer grateful thanks to the donors of the following books :— 


CURRENT NUMBERS OF: 


Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. 
Irish Folk-Song Society. 

Welsh Folk-Song Society. 

Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


LUCY E. BROADWOOD, 
Chairman 


19, BERNERS STREET, 
Lonpon, W., 
12th March, 1921 
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